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E och like any picture of three healthy, happy men. But it’s more 
than that. This is a three generation picture—grandfather, son, 
grandson. And it’s even more than that! It’s a picture of three 
generations of coal miners—with a family total of 98 years of 
mining coal! 

The grandfather is now retired, after 52 years as a miner. The 
son is still in the mines, with 30 years’ service to his credit. And 
the grandson has been a mine worker for 16 years. This family is 
unusual, of course. But not so unusual as you might think. For 
even though coal mining is hard work there’s a traditional pride 
in their work among coal miners that you won't find in lots of 
easier occupations. 

And, of course, it’s not as hard work as it used to be, either. 
Today more than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground 
is mechanically cut. Over 50% is mechanically loaded, and only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

Yes, the mechanization and safety program of the country’s 
progressive Bituminous Coal operators has helped make America’s 
Bituminous Coal mines the most productive in all the world. They 
pay their miners the highest wages—and are operated with greater 
skill and safety than ever before. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses ...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Talking It Over 





| by Graham Patterson 


Help for Self-Helpers 


A great many Americans are doubt- 
ful about the wisdom of our policy of 
providing help for European countries, 
so ably covered by the plan put forth 
by Secretary of State Marshall. Some 
feel it is time for Uncle Sam to stop 
playing Santa Claus. 

What they do not realize is that 
America has little choice in the matter. 
Or rather, it has the choice of helping 
nations flattened economically by the 
war or of accepting a distasteful—and 
exceedingly dangerous—alternative. 

That alternative is to drive these 
countries into the camp of our enemy 
—Russia. For, make no mistake about 
it, Russia is an avowed enemy of the 
democracy and way of life that we 
Americans hold so dearly. And Russia 
will be our enemy as long as the pres- 
ent regime in Moscow remains in 
power. 


* K * 


Despite all the glowing hopes of 
One World raised out of the suffering 
and misery of the Second World War, 
it is now evident that this beautiful 
One World is only a mirage; for the 
only world that the Kremlin will rec- 
ognize is a communist world under 
Russian domination, 

The alternative is two worlds, and 
there is now under way a determined 
struggle between those two worlds to 
prove which one is the better. This 
struggle will prove to millions of hun- 
gry, hopeless people throughout the 
world whether they can hope for a 
better life under a communist economy 
controlled by Soviet Russia or under a 
free, democratic form of government 
such as ours, 


* * * 


If we do not help our friends in 
the Old World to get back on their 
feet, we must be content to see them 
look to Russia for assistance. In that 
case, as Secretary of State Marshall has 
said, the U.S. would face a “radical 
alteration of its own position in the 
world.” So, looking at it from a pure- 
ly selfish standpoint, for our own se- 
curity and prosperity, we cannot afford 
to let Western Europe go by default to 
the Soviet Union. 

But America cannot do the job 
itself. Those countries needing help 
nust learn to help themselves. Since 
the war ended we have given aid to 
Europe totaling billions of dollars. That 
help was not as effective as it might 
have been because it was given without 
a definite prescribed program. So Sec- 
retary of State Marshall’s Plan to limit 
our help to those countries which qual- 
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MARSHALL. It is his plan—or else. 


ify for it by co-operating for their own 
recovery was a great forward step. 


"22 


It was no surprise that Russia 
opposed the Marshall Plan and worked 
vigorously to wreck it. The Soviets’ 
sinister plans call for a prostrate Eu- 
rope. Helpless nations make easier vic- 
tims. So when invitations were sent to 
22 countries to meet to discuss ways 
and means of putting the Marshall Plan 
into operation, and 16 accepted, the 
gage was down and sides were drawn. 
With Czechoslovakia’s initial accept- 
ance of the invitation and later rejec- 
tion, undoubtedly at Moscow’s orders, 
it was finally evident that Russia is de- 
termined not to co-operate, and that the 
world is definitely divided into two 
camps. 

It is better that the struggle is out 
in the open. We can now make certain 
that our assistance is extended in the 
right places. In the two years since 
the war ended, America has made 
grants and pledged loans of more than 
20 billion dollars to foreign countries. 
From now on, we should restrict our 
help to those nations which help them- 
selves and each other to achieve a 
peaceful, stable world. But not one 
penny of American money should go to 
Russia or Russian-dominated countries, 
unless they change their ways and join 
with their European neighbors to bring 
that sick continent back to economic 
health. 
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John Paul’s Jones: In “Sailor- 
Statesman” (July 16), the statement was 
made that “John Paul . . . added ‘Jones’ 
to his name—nobody’s quite sure why.” 

May I quote from A Genealogical 
History by Col. Cadwallader Jones: “. 
when John Paul Jones visited Halifax 
(N.C.) ... he made the acquaintance of 
those grand old patriots, Allen and Willie 
Jones. . . . He became a frequent visitor 
at their houses . . . and, as a mark of his 
esteem and admiration, he adopted their 
name.” 

I might add that my husband is a 
descendant of the original Willie (pro- 
nounced Wylie) Jones and of Col. Cad- 
wallader Jones. 

Mrs. Caldwell Jones, Columbia, S.C. 


Report on Franco: Your book re- 
view of Emmet John Hughes’ Report 
from Spain (July 30) seems to me to be 
somewhat out of line with PATHFINDER’s 
usual anti-Communist attitude. The pres- 
ent propaganda to overthrow Franco is 
most loudly proclaimed by the Soviet 
press and their American counterparts 
(PM, Daily Worker, New Republic, etc.), 
so it is disappointing to find PATHFINDER 
joining. 

Raymond H. Arnold, Los Angeles, Cal. 

[We don’t like fascism any better than 
communism.—Eb.] 


Seconds Art Column Request: I 
wish to endorse the request of J. B. Arm- 
brust in Between Ourselves (July 16) for 
a column devoted to Art. 

Murile Miller, South Bend, Ind. 


Upright Egg: Early this summer I 
was called to the home of Mrs. W. A. 


Tullis, Mercedes, Tex., to make one of the 
most unusual pictures I have ever seen. It 
seems one of her hens has a good sense 
of balance, because she walked out of her 


walk, 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY. If sot on the 
4 





pen and on the brick walk laid an egg 
which balanced itself on the small end. 
G. B. Connell, Beverly Studio, 
Mercedes, Tex. 


Sterilized Mail Sacks: Looking 
Ahead (July 16) mentioned a new germi- 
cide, based on an Army-Navy formula 
that destroys bacteria without boiling or 
heating. 

We are interested in obtaining some 
formula to destroy bacteria in mail sacks 
and pouches which are subject to all kinds 
of weather . . . and in a few months are 
saturated with dirt, dust and bacteria. 
Clerks work directly over the tables where 
mail is dumped. 

Richard E. Garner, Secretary, 
Chicago Terminal Organization 
Committee, Chicago, /Il. 

{Re Carco Germicide write to: J. Becker, 
Continental Asbestos & Refining Corp., New 
York, N. Y.—Eb.] 


Disk Tisk: I have been in the dark 
for some time concerning these flying 
saucers as I have never seen one. How- 
ever, after seeing your picture (July 30) 
and description, its purpose becomes clear. 
By your own authority it is fuzzy on 
edges, dips and whirls around, then disap- 
pears rather than speeding away. What 
else can it be but a new publicity stunt 
for Alka-Seltzer? 

L. O. Norwood, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


The Constitution Says: Re the re- 


_ cently enacted Presidential Succession Act, 


Congress has no power to select a person 
to be President of the U.S.—only the Col- 
lege of the Electors can do that. Quoting 
from the Constitution (Art. II, Sec. 1, 
Clause 6) we find “the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation or inability of both the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the dis- 
ability be removed, or a President shall 
be elected.” 

Thus, there are two words, officer and 
act. Congress may designate an officer— 
not individual or man—to act as, not be- 
come, President. Under the recent law, 
the Speaker of the House is so designated. 
This law also provides that he must re- 
sign from the Speakership. In that case 
he no longer would be an officer. If the 
Constitution means anything at all he 
would have to retain the title as Speaker 
of the House to act as President—merely 
acting-President. 

Something should be done that will 
remedy this new law and remove any 
doubt of its constitutionality. 

H. E. Wilkins, teacher of American 

Government, Duluth, Minn. 


Blueprint: Your story on church 
design (July 16) was splendid. Response 
has been overwhelming. So many orders 
for the book [Church Building Guide: 
$1.50] have come in that we have had to 
get extra office help to fill them. 

Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture, New York, N.Y. 


¢ ¢ © May I add to the “House for 





God” (July 16) plan? I have been im- 
pressed by the following omitted facilities 
in most existing churches: (1) weather- 
protected access to the building from auto- 
mobiles; (2) space for occupants of wheel 
chairs in the main audience room. 

Stanley D. Moore, Waterloo, Jowa. 


Suomi: It is a grand moment when 
I find PATHFINDER in my post box. I read 
it eagerly over and over again. An old 
American friend subscribes to it for me. 

Mrs. H. Lainc, Helsinki, Finland. 


Chimney Swallow? It seems to me 
there is an error in People and Places 
(July 16) which says that 576 swallows 
were nesting inside a chimney. Very like- 
ly the fellows given the bum’s rush were 
chimney swifts. 

Frank Buser, Montpelier, Ind. 

[Reader Buser’s comment brought the 
following answer from chimney owner Mrs 
Charles Kyte, Aurora, Minn.: “You ask if I 
can verify the fact that the birds were swal- 
lows and not chimney sweeps. I’m sorry. to 
say that I cannot. I referred to them as 
‘swallows’ or ‘chimney swifts.’ They were 
grayish black, rather small birds, with sharp, 
pointed wings and clawlike feet.”—Eb.] 


Blowing Bubbles: Here is a snap- 
shot of Mardell Rosetta Rose, often called 





the Bubble Gum Queen around here. Some 
of her bubbles measure close to 12 inches. 
She is my daughter, age 12. 

Mrs. Ralph L. Rose, Nanty Glo, Pa. 


The Passing Trolley: I read with 
interest your article “End of the Line” 
(July 2) which dealt with the decline of 
the trolley cars in the U.S. In 1912 there 


‘were about 125 companies operating street 


cars in Pennsylvania, while in 1947 there 
are only 12 companies remaining and three 
of those are planning bus substitution. 
You should have mentioned in your 
article, besides the city trolley lines, the 
inter-urban car lines and the country or 
“rural” trolley lines. Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Michigan especially were cen- 
ters for the high-speed inter-urban cars. 
Many of these lines operated fast 
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limited trains on long-distance runs carry- 
ing such equipment as parlor and buffet 
cars. One line even operated an overnight 
sleeping car between Indianapolis and 
Louisville, Ky. 

Although not as speedy as the fast 
inter-urban lines, the old-fashioned rural 
trolleys were probably more picturesque. 
Pennsylvania was a center for lines of this 
type. They usually were small companies 





ABOUT 1909. Warren, Pa., Jamestown, N.Y., 
were linked by cars like this until 1929. 


with only a handful of cars. Before the 
coming of good highways, they played an 
important part in developing the rural 
areas of the state. 

Typical ... was the old Lancaster and 
York Furnace Street Railway ... that 
carried people to the old summer resort at 
Pequea. The old “Pequea” line was a real 
Toonerville. The track was usually in 
poor condition; the weak power supply 
often made it necessary for the male pas- 
sengers to get off and push the car up hill. 

However, not all lines in Pennsyl- 
vania were of the Toonerville type. Such 
lines as the Conestoga Traction, York 
Railways, Reading. Transit, Lehigh Valley 
Transit, and the West Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem operated extensive networks. Several 
of these companies are still in operation 
but now almost all use buses. 

Although, according to your article, a 
Chicago newspaper says “the trolley is 
dead,” I'll still take the trolley in pref- 
erence to a worn-out bus on an icy high- 
way. 

John D. Denney Jr., Research Editor, 
National Railway Historical Society, 
Inc., Columbia, Pa. 


Caribbean Cruise: I was interested 
in the excellent article “Vacation, Straight 
Ahead” (July 16). However, I would like 
to call to your attention the fact that 
the statement “about all that now ply the 
Caribbean are freighters which can carry, 
at the most, 12 passengers each” is not 
correct or rather is incomplete. 

The part about the freighters is true 
enough but we now have running three 
ships from United States ports to the 
Caribbean. 

The Alcoa Cavalier sails from New 
York to St. Thomas down through the 
West Indies chain islands . . . her two sis- 
ter ships sail on different itineraries out of 
New Orleans. .. . 

Edmund P. Roberts, Alcoa Steam- 

ship Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 


The roaring midgets are in full cry again, dispensing their spine 
tingling thrills to enormous crowds nightly, on race tracks all over 
the nation. Tremendous acceleration, and keen driving skill are their 
stock in trade as they race literally hub to hub. Neither car nor driver 
can falter for a split second, and that's precisely why dependable 
spark plugs are of paramount importance. The overwhelming majority 
of midget car pilots use dependable Champion Spark Plugs. Here 
is testimony by experts that Champions make every engine a better 
performing, more dependable engine. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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They forgot 


In planning their fire insurance, they forgot how large a 
part of their home investment was in the furnishings. 

So after they had a fire, insurance rebuilt their house. 
But inadequate coverage on the contents of the house left 
them a long way from having a livable home. 


Don’t make this costly mistake! Check up on your 





one thing... 


household goods and personal effects now. Hartford’s In- 
ventory Booklet makes this easy—write for a free copy. 


Then ask your Hartford agent or broker about Hart- 
ford’s broadened policies that give maximum protection 
to your furnishings as well as your house . . . against 


fire, windstorm and many other hazards. 





Pot luck can be bad luck 








If a guest is made ill by food served in 
your home, you’ll want to pay medical 
expenses. Hartford’s low-cost Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability insurance can 
be purchased to take care of that in vari- 
ous amounts. Covers damage claims too. 


HARTFORD 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Who'll pay for all this? 


If your home is damaged, your expenses 
while in temporary quarters may run 
far above normal. Hartford Additional 
Living Expense insurance pays these 
extra costs! 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ACCIDENT ano INDEMNITY COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Education guaranteed 


This school will be completed because a 
Hartford Contract Bond guarantees it. 
Contract Bonds have assured perform- 
ance of contracts for almost every type 
of construction— private projects, public 
buildings, even the Hoover Dam! 
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In This Issue... 





Black Star 


The Cover. Russia’s 11th veto 
hangs heavy over the United Na- 
tions as the General Assembly gets 
ready to meet next month on the 
World’s Fair grounds at Flushing, 
N.Y. U.N.’s new fears—and new 
hopes—since this colorphoto was 
taken in the same building a year 
ago are told in Town Meeting of the 
World, starting on page 20. 


Next Issue. For years, ex- 
treme progressive and conservative 
elements in American education 
have argued bitterly over what to 
teach American children and how to 
teach it. In New York State, one 
small city school has won high 
praise from educational authorities 
by dodging both extremes and tak- 
ing the best from each. Learning— 
and Liking It, four pages of text 
and pictures in the Sept. ro PATH- 
FINDER, will tell how it’s done. 


Quiz. What state does not require 
drivers’ licenses? 
(See Traffic Jam, p. 15.) 
Who started giving free road maps 
away? 
(See Blazed Trails, p. 36.) 
Why use one word when two will do? 
(See Gobbledygook, p. 18.) 
What’s new in the fight on TB? 
(See TB—D & BCG, p. 35.) 
Where do women play big-league 
ball? 
(See Diamond Lils, p. 34.) 
Movies: Can you name the new con- 
tender for 1947 honors? 

(See Expectations, p. 48.) 
How many planes did the Army Air 
Force have in its first year? 

(See At Last—the USAF, p. 
33+) 

What happens to jet planes in the 
stratosphere? 
(See Stratospheric Bumps, p. 


33+) 
How long do Tin-Pan Alley songs 
live? 
(See Sing Out the Old, p. 46.) 
What’s the best way to fold diapers? 
(See Darrah Diaper, p. 42.) 
Why are women’s clothing fashions 
changing so drastically? 
(See Well, Maybe, p. 41.) 








TREASURY DEPARTMENT TAX EXPERTS are drafting the Administration's own income 
tax reduction bill. Democratic party policy makers have not decided 
whether to introduce the bill in the second session. But they want it 
ready to counter a GOP move to reintroduce the Knutson bill. 


DESPITE PERSISTENT WHITE HOUSE DENIALS, President Truman will make a "non-poli- 








tical" tour this fall. Furthermore, chances are pretty good that he 
will inveigle Secretary of State Marshall to go along, sure that their 
joint appearance on train platforms will bolster U.S. foreign policy. 


LABOR SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH'S DECISION to keep secret unions' registration 
statements, filed with the National Labor Relations Board under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, may provoke the first constitutionality test of the 
new labor law. Schwellenbach is privately saying he would welcome 


such a test, but he refuses to initiate the suit. 


THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE will launch an independent study of the dis- 
placed persons problem. Principal aim of the study, due to be ready 
for the next Congressional session, will be where to absorb some 400,- | 
000 Europeans and how to admit them without revamping immigration 
laws. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS are beginning to wonder if the Truman Doctrine has 
backfired. Contrary to earlier beliefs, the get-—tough-with Russia pol- 
icy hasn't panned out too well. They are seriously concerned over 
further Communist advances in Czechoslovakia and the Balkans and 
threats of new inroads in Thrace and Macedonia in northern Greece. 

TOP PRESIDENTIAL ADVISORS are still betting that before the fireworks are over 
in Britain a coalition government made up of Conservatives and mild 
Labor party members will emerge. 

QUIETLY, ATTORNEY GENERAL TOM CLARK is pushing the investigation of the 
Missouri election fraud scandal, hoping to clear up the mess before it 
becomes a campaign issue in 1948. 

WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATOR LITTLEJOHN has promised Truman that all surplus prop- 
erty will be sold or disposed of by the end of next year. Littlejohn 
is basing his promise on the $900 million domestic sales this quarter 
and so-called reconstruction sales to foreign nations which will total 
nearly $500 million by the end of summer. 





IcC thinks that the rent hike will force shippers to unload cars 
faster and speed deliveries. 


AN AFL-CIO FIGHT IS DEVELOPING in the garment making industries. The CIO 


Clothing Workers are accusing the AFL Garment Workers Union of "raid- 
ing for members," holding out false promises of 70% wage boosts. 


soe Oe 


convinced the Russian blasts against the Taft-—Hartley Act and loyalty 
checks of U.S. Government employes are only the beginning of a wide- 
spread Soviet drive to discredit the U.S. They fear that the next big 
outoreak will come in Rio de Janeiro, timed to jibe with the Western 
Hemisphere Peace conference. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION will ask its 15,700 member banks to help ward 
off another farm land boom, like the one in the early Twenties, by . 
Clamping down on farm purchase loans. 


THE NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY got a shot in the arm when Truman signed the bill allow- 


ing the purchase of $30 million worth of Alaskan woodpulp. Paper 
manufacturers expect Alaska to supply at least 25% of future needs. 


SECRET SERVICE MEN AND TREASURY AGENTS have joined forces to fight what may be 


the biggest flood of counterfeit money the nation has ever expe— 
rienced. Most bogus bills are in $5, $10 and $20 denominations. 
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The Nation 


Rising 


Not only mercury, but wages, prices, 


political hopes, crime—and 


even the body’s chemicals 


Price-worried Americans can _ find 
some small consolation in knowing that 
while prices have almost doubled since 
1939, their own net worth has increased 
about 3,200%. 

Last week Northwestern university 
chemist Nick Dallas figured out that the 
human body’s chemical compounds—once 
worth about 98¢—now would market for 
$31.04. . 

No one has yet found a way to make 
a trade-in on-a new model. 


Flying Down to Rio 


The midsummer lull brought no vaca- 
tion to President Truman. Refreshed only 
by short week end retreats to the Presi- 
dential hideaway in nearby Maryland, he 
stuck to his desk watching the British 
crisis, and handling routine chores. 

Hopefully, he looked forward to an 
early September holiday junket to Brazil. 
The visit might have a more serious pur- 
pose than just a vacation, or even official 
goodwill. 

White House announcements pointedly 
ignored the Western Hemisphere Peace 
and Security conference opening in Rio 
Aug. 15 (see World). But all Washington 
expected a formal address to the confer- 
ence. With GOP foreign policy spokesman 
Sen. Vandenberg present, it would provide 
a perfect sounding board for a restate- 
ment, if not advancement, of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Stacks of Bills. Before packing his 
bags, the president launched a “thorough” 
study of the GOP budget cuts and dis- 
posed of bills left by the departed Con- 
gress. 

Most important Presidential okays 
went to freezing the Social Security 1% 
payroll tax; raising the ceiling on mortgage 
insurance under the National Housing Act; 
restoring the Government’s price support 
for domestic wool; granting Puerto Rico 
the right to elect its own governor. 

Heading the list of post-session vetoes 
was the bill to create a National Science 
Foundation. Truman vetoed it with “deep 
regret” because, he said, Congress’ blue- 
print was “administratively unsound.” 


Democratic Rumblings 


The Democratic party is getting ready 
for 1948. It’s accepting bids from poten- 
tial convention cities. President Truman, 
conceded to be his party’s best bet to suc- 
ceed himself, is looking around for a cam- 
paign manager and national chairman to 
xeplace ailing Robert Hannegan. 

The Missourian has wanted to quit 
for some time. But, in the odd ways of 
politics, he hasn’t, primarily because most 
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of the conservative Southerners want 
him to. 

Barring a last minute switch in plans, 
however, Hannegan will probably step 
down next month when the National Com- 
mittee meets in Washington to map 1948 
strategy. 

Likeliest heirs now in sight are Agri- 
culture Secretary Anderson; ex-Sen. Sam 
Jackson of Indiana, who served in the 
Senate with Truman and was chairman of 
the 1944 convention; Leslie Biffle, Senate 
minority policy committee secretary and 
Truman’s “eyes and ears” on Capitol Hill; 
and former Gov. Robert S. Kerr of 
Oklahoma. 

Where? The only city to bid for the 
Democratic Convention so far is Phila- 
delphia. Truman reportedly favors Chi- 
cago, while other Democratic bigwigs 
dicker for bids from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles, hopeful of healing the party 
breach begun in the West last month by 
the third party’s shy candidate, Henry 
Wallace. 


Taft Draft 


Ohio Republicans, from whose ranks 
have come seven U.S. Presidents, are 
eager to make it an even eight. 

As one of the leading undeclared can- 
didates, Sen. Robert A. Taft welcomed 
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his state committee’s unanimous support, 
but with typical caution, postponed com- 
mitting himself until after a cross-country 
swing to sound out public sentiment. 

He showed no such hesitance, how- 
ever, in defending the 80th Congress’ rec- 
ord before an enthusiastic crowd in Co- 
lumbus. He blasted Truman’s domestic 
policies as “dominated by the principles of 
the CIO,” his foreign policies for creating 
“an impossible situation.” 

Counting on a big bloc of Southern 
votes along with Ohio’s 53 as his pre- 
convention nest-egg, Taft will launch his 
speaking and public appearance swing in 
California early in September. 

Speak Up. The Ohio Senator also 
shot a verbal dart at Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, his principal un- 
declared rival, by demanding that Repub- 
lican leaders let their views be known on 
national and international questions. 

Clearly annoyed, Dewey retorted that 
he “did a lot of talking in 1944 [when he 
was the GOP candidate] and-.I was the 
only one who did.” Dewey, back from his 
“vacation” tour with a claimed 400 out of 
the 547 necessary convention votes, still 
plans no speechmaking outside of New 
York state. 

The only declared GOP candidate, 
Harold Stassen, also slapped at front- 
runner Dewey—saying he wouldn’t con- 
sider running with the New York gov- 
ernor. He, too, criticized Dewey for being 
too closemouthed on public affairs. 


Labor Act Tests 


Labor’s long-threatened assault on 
the Taft-Hartley Act has begun, but so 
far its salvoes have been scattered: 

Union liability. Ford last week 
averted a strike of 107,000 auto workers 
by promising no damage suits during the 
year (or less) it takes a union-manage- 
ment board to find a solution to wildcat 
walkouts. But 7,000 striking Murray Corp. 
auto-body workers refused to accept this 
plan, holding out for full contract suit- 
immunity. Meanwhile, AFL garment 
workers promised to keep right on signing 
“no strike” contracts. 

Political activity ban. The C/O 
News openly invited a court fight on this 
issue by supporting Baltimore Democrat 
Edward Garmatz’ candidacy for Congress. 
In Hartford, Conn., AFL-paid ads lam- 
basted Sen. Robert Taft, asked defeat of 
six Congressmen. 

Foremen’s unions. The Foremen’s 
Association of America filed suit last week 
for a court ruling on the Taft-Hartley 
Act sections denying foremen’s unions le- 
gal status. 


More Juvenile Crime 


New York state troopers last week 
arrested a 17-year-old girl, charged her 
and teen-age friends with carrying guns 
stealing cars and robbing a bar of $150. 
Almost at the same moment six youngsters 
in Washington, D.C., beat up a police 
officer. 

Thousands of similar cases confirm a 
sordid fact: 

The nation’s worst “repeater” crim- 
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Is are its youths of E7 GO. 284 They 
hiefly, boosted last year’s total of major 
crimes past 1.6 million, a 16-year record. 

Too young to fight the war, these 
youngsters are worse offenders than vet- 
erans skilled in the kill-or-be-killed tricks 
of combat. While their fathers were over- 
seas, they siphoned gas and stripped tires. 
Now they have “graduated”—to grand 
larceny, assault. 

Crime Wave? Next step may be 
gang warfare of the sort which in the 
“roaring twenties” was climaxed by Chi- 
cago’s St. Valentine’s Day massacre. To 
head off the “roaring fifties,” city after 
city is reshuffling its forces of law and 
order. Examples: 

e @ New York ordered police to clean 
up bookmaking and policy racketeers. 

e @ Richland, Cal., set up a teen-age 
club, told families with delinquent chil- 
dren to get out of town. 

e @ The Carnegie, Pa., police chief 
launched a one-man campaign against 
comic books. “It is sometimes difficult for 
a young boy to realize,” he said, “whether 
he is committing a crime or... acting 
as . .. “The Purple Avenger.’ ” 


No Prejudice, Please 


Sometimes newspaper copy can be 
too colorful. 

A reporter for a highly race-conscious 
Manhattan newspaper, covering the recent 
lynching trial at Greenville, S.C., filed a 
story about the countryside where the 
crime took place. He mentioned, as a 
brightener, that chiggers were abundant. 

The copy-reader on the news desk in 
New York knew nothing about chiggers. 
But he did know his paper’s policy. 

He changed the word to “chegros.” 


Softer Voice 


The State Department has figured 
out a way to make $6.2 million worth of 
radio broadcasts reach more Russian ears 
than $8.4 million worth did last year. 

Congress cut the Voice of America’s 
budget 26%. But by harder staff work, 
State put a new nightly half-hour Russian- 
language broadcast on the air at midnight 
Moscow time—when U.S. diplomats say 
most Russians listen to the radio. It sup- 
plements the regular 8-9 p.m. Voice shows. 

But 23 other language broadcasts 
had to be cut down from 54 to 31.5 hours 
a day. Swedish and Danish were elim- 
inated. However, about Oct. 1 the long- 
planned Turkish and Arabic shows will 
go on the air. 

Sometime this fall NBC and CBS 
will take over most Voice programs on a 
contract basis. When that happens 275 of 
State’s radio employes will lose their jobs. 
But 225 will be kept on. Probably they 
will only plan programs to selected “hot 
spot” countries—Russia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Poland, Greece, China 
and Korea, 

More Economies. Other State over- 
seas information activities have had 
tougher sledding on their $4.7 million 
budget, $7.1 million less than last year’s. 

Field staffs, which last year ran 70 
libraries overseas and showed U.S. movies 
to 10 million foreigners, have been sharply 
cut. Two thirds of the information people 
abroad are coming home. 

Only time can show whether the often 
criticized art exhibits, news and photo dis- 
tribution, radio, and movies can be oper- 
ated effectively by so small a staff. Mean- 
while, Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
(R.-Mass.) has left for Europe to get 
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Budget-cut State steps up Russian broadcasts. (SEE: Voice) 





Congress a “Hooper rating” on Voice re- 
ception and library readers overseas. 


Northwest Passage 


With plenty of reservations and words 
of caution, the Interior Department has 
amended Horace Greeley’s famous advice 
to young men to “Go Northwest.” 

More than 8 million acres of land 
lying along the U.S.-Alaska highway from 
the terminus at Fairbanks to the Alaska- 
Yukon border, withdrawn while the road 
was being built, have been restored to the 
public domain, available for settlement. 

The land isn’t fit to farm, and the 
best bet to make a living is operation of 
tourist camps, filling stations, hunting and 
fishing lodges. Required are a hardy con- 
stitution and plenty of warm clothing, an 
adventurous spirit and a stake to gamble 
on a definitely uncertain future. Veterans 
were given go-day preferences in applying 
for settlement rights. 

Jalopies Keep Off. First opened to 
restricted civilian traffic last fall, the 
1,600-mile route from Dawson Creek, 
B.C., to Fairbanks can be covered by pri- 
vate automobile in a week. 

Filling stations and lodges are from 
150 to 200 miles apart, but more are 
coming. 

Round trip from Chicago to Fair- 
banks, for a car with two passengers, costs 
about $1,000 everything included. Add 
another $200 for each additional passen- 
ger, and allow a month for the trip. 

To many the adventure, the scenery, 
the thrill of pulling in a 30-inch rainbow 
trout or shooting big game will seem well 
worth the investment. 


Juke Boxes & Digestion 


Americans may be divided roughly— 
the word is used advisedly—into (1) juke 
box addicts, (2) juke box haters, and (3) 
a few who can take juke boxes or leave 
them alone. 

Juke box salesmen plug the idea that 
their machines.attract the trade of Groups 
I and III but ignore Group II, who will 
gladly pay s¢ for silence. 

No survey, in fact, has found out how 
many restaurant-eaters would rather go 
hungry than listen to Spike Jones. 

Experiment. None, that is, until the 
City College of New York student council 
installed a record player and loud-speakers 
in the cafeteria. As first-day lunchers 
settled down to a quiet half hour of sand- 
wiches and Spinoza, the speakers suddenly 
gave out with the Andrews Sisters’ im- 
mortal One Meat Ball. 

Then the music switched to the sub- 
dued Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, while Council members asked lunch- 
ers’ comments. 

Result was.a three-way split. Some 
wanted “hot jazz.” Others classics. Still 
others quiet. 

Speech. One earnest partisan of the 
latter belief blasted “converting this col- 
lege into a juke joint.” He denounced jazz 
with lunch as conducive to dyspepsia. 

But the music continued—on through 
Shostakovich, Sinatra and Aida. Three 
camps shaped battle tactics. 
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DRAMA. Hughes’ wartime plane contracts ... 
Hughes and Cries 


It was an ideal way to beat the Wash- 
ington heat. Air-conditioning, comfortable 
seats, and top-flight entertainment brought 
record crowds into the plush-and-marble 
Senate Office Building Caucus Room. 

Movie Stuff. What went on before 
newsreel and television cameras, kleig 
lights and radio microphones in the 
Hughes-Brewster “Battle of the Century” 
was actually a sideshow to the main at- 
traction, 

Much of the testimony was irrelevant. 
The Senate War Investigating Committee, 
headed by Maine’s Sen. Brewster, is comb- 
ing war contracts for evidence of milking 
the Treasury through fraud or legal loop- 
holes. Its main ob‘ective is to provide 
proof for the need of plugging holes in 





. and playboy John Meyer's lush, deductable spending to entertain “names” 
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future contract-letting. A sub-committee, 
headed by Michigan’s Sen. Ferguson, is 
assigned to the aviation industry. 

But when the sub-committee picked 
multi-millionaire, plane builder Howard 
Hughes for its first probe, it opened a 
Pandora’s Box of bitter feuds. 

The committee wanted the facts on 
Hughes’ $40 million worth of wartime 
plane contracts—how he got them and 
what the Government got in return. 

Some fly—Some don’t. Some $18 
million had gone into a mammoth, 8-en- 
gine, 200-foot plywood flying boat planned 
by Hughes and Henry Kaiser. Another 
$22 million went for Hughes-designed 
photo reconnaissance planes. The flying 
boat has never flown. The first of the 
recon planes crashed last summer. Hughes, 
his own test pilot, nearly died. A second 
has been successfully flown. 

First sidetrack the committee hit was 
the remarkable John E. Meyer, Hughes’ 
“public relations man” who spent his time 
picking up checks for important people in 
New York, Washington and California 
night clubs and hotels. 

His expense accounts were studded 
with the name of Elliott Roosevelt, com- 
manding officer of Army Air Force photo- 
reconnaissance units in Europe and North 
Africa. It was Elliott who recommended 
the Hughes reconnaissance plane contract. 

But though young Roosevelt’s name 
appeared on more than $5,000 worth of 
expense checks, he convinced the com- 
mittee Meyers had used his name freely— 
even while Elliott was overseas fighting. 

Elliott hotly admitted that while “re- 
laxing” off duty with friends he had picked 
up his share of the checks, denied he had 
recommended the Hughes contract because 
of Meyer’s lush hospitality. He called the 
inquiry an effort to “smear” his name, and 
through him, his father’s. 

Charges and Counter-charges. 
Equally dramatic was Hughes’ bitter run- 
ning fight with Sen. Brewster. Hughes 
said Brewster used the threat of investi- 
gation to blackmail Hughes into going 
along with a plan, supported by Brewster, 
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to merge all overseas airlines into a single 
company. 

Brewster denounced Hughes’ charges 
as lies. Just before leaving for his vaca- 
tion in Maine, he introduced canceled 
checks to prove he was a “paying” cus- 
tomer of Pan-Am, not a free-riding guest. 

Then without any fanfare, the show 
was over. Obviously irked by the lack of 
witnesses’ co-operation, the antics of van- 
ishing Johnny Meyer and unwilling to risk 
ridiculing a serious Senate function, Chair- 
man Ferguson called it all off, until Nov. 
17, at least. 

What the hearings proved is hard to 
say. Construction of the controversial 
planes apparently will continue. But the 
Senate had heard what it already knew: 
Biggest Washington spenders usually get 
the biggest Government contracts. 
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like Elliott Roosevelt, added up to a summer spectacle. 


















THE FUTURE OF | 


COAL 





UST three minutes before quitting 
e) time last Mar. 25, disaster struck 
the coal mines of Centralia, Ill. Para- 
doxically, exactly an hour before the 
terrific blast which-cost 111 lives, the 
soft coal industry had entered the 
Twentieth Century. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa., had come 
the news that a few farsighted pro- 
ducers had snapped coal out of its 
economic doldrums with new, proven 
methods of mining, transporting and 
burning coal—in a way that was prof- 
itable to the owner, the miner and the 
consumer, 

Basically the new methods would 
convert coal into a synthetic gas of at 
least equal heat capacity, and open the 
way to making gasoline from coal. The 
idea was the adopted brainchild of en- 
gineers of Pittsburgh Consolidated, one 
of the nation’s foremost coal producers. 
But it was German technicians who had 
fathered the child and sent it toddling 
as early as 1944 to produce 27 million 
barrels of gasoline for the Nazi war 
machine. 

Until last spring the coal industry’s 
158-year-old history was a shameful 
contradiction of American resourceful- 
ness, productive genius and common 
sense. 

Like the wastrel son of a doting 
father, the nation had been—and still 
is, to a large extent—squandering its 
greatest gift. The monstrous wealth in 
coal deposits may be partly responsible 
for the shocking waste. 

Too Much Coal. For it is hard 
to preach conservation when beneath 
the surfaces of 30 of the 48 states lies 
half the world’s supply of coal—3.2 tril- 
lion tons—enough to last, at present 
consumption rates, for 2,500 years. It 
is almost impossible to convince dig- 
gers, sellers and users of coal that they 
are wasteful, and at the same time tell 
them they can close up every coal mine 
in the country except the little-worked 
Wyoming mines and still meet normal 
demands for 50 years. 

This waste and inefficiency spring 
from many wells. But the industry’s 
greatest needs have been money and 
brains. Lack of these is largely to 
blame for the failure to show a profit 
in the last 30 years—except during the 
two wars. 

The absence of brains to push sci- 
entific mining and consuming improve- 
ments and the money to pay for them 
has chopped down coal as the supplier 
of 90% of all energy in 1900 to only 
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45% today. The lack of industrial or- 
ganization—like that in the oil, steel, 
auto and other big industries—explains 
why not one of the 6,000 operating 
companies can furnish more than 3% 
of today’s total coal output. 

Other than retiring the mule for 
the electric locomotive and substitut- 
ing the automatic car loader for the 
shovel, little has been done to modern- 
ize U.S. mines. These wasteful meth- 
ods extract only two-thirds of the coal 
in American veins, while Europe 
scrapes hers clean, leaving but 7%. 
Methane gas, which, if captured, could 
power mine equipment, is blown away 
here, but is captured and used in Eu- 
rope. 

Outmoded methods of burning coal 
are even more wasteful. Ancient steam 
locomotives take a quarter of the 520 
million tons used annually. And 25% 
of this is used for hauling coal itself. 
By using newly designed coal eating en- 
gine with the efficiency of a Diesel, 
more than 30 million tons—$83 million 
worth—which go up in ash could be 
saved. 

Silver Lining. One bright ray in 
the otherwise gloomy history has been 
the rise in net output from 3.8 tons a 
man per day in 1919 to nearly 6 tons 
today. This increased production has 
taken much sting out of the fact that 
hourly wages have doubled since 1937 
to $1.60 today. Briefly this output in- 
crease means that operators are getting 
nearly twice as many tons of coal per 
man, which they are selling for $3.40 a 
ton—about twice the price they got in 
1937. 

Despite its spotty record, the future 
of coal was never brighter. Long after 
dwindling oil reserves are exhausted, 
coal will still be plentiful. Atomic pow- 
er, which is costly and difficult to pro- 
duce, cannot yet be regarded as a seri- 
ous competitor. By the time it is, much 
of the coal industry may have awak- 
ened from its century-and-a-half slum- 
ber to follow the lead of Pittsburgh 
Consolidated. 

It was hope for the future as much 
as fear of an immediate collapse that 
led operators to sign their recent gen- 
erous contract with John L. Lewis. For 
only by uninterrupted operation now 
can the coal industry develop new tech- 
niques to keep the nation’s steel, trans- 
portation, fertilizer, chemical and much 
of its power industry going—more 
cheaply and efficiently than they have 
in the past. 
















Price Wage... 


Prices hadn't been so~high since 
closing days of the Civil War when sh 


the 


op- 


pers in Richmond’s Second Market had to 
lay down $75 in Confederate money for a 


one-pound T-bone steak. 


In present-day markets from Seattle 
to New York, the same size T-bone steak 
sells for up to $1.25—about three times 


higher than eight years ago. 


The plain hard facts are that living 


costs haven’t stopped rising. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics 


re- 


ports food prices are 31% over 1946, a 
new record high. General Motors last fort- 


night announced 2-6% price hikes 


on 


six of its cars. Bedroom and dining room 


furniture is up at least 5%. 


Farm land 


prices steadily climb toward the 1920 rec- 


ord peak. 

Standards Are Up. Despite 
creased costs for nearly everything 
buys, the average American is better 


in- 
he 
off 


today than he ever was. He eats 192 more 
eggs and 28 more pounds of meat yearly 
than he did before the war. He is enrich- 
ing his life with the record outpourings 


of factories that are geared to peak 
pacity. 
He can do this because his wages h 


doubled since 1939. Only last week the 


Federal Reserve Board revealed that 


ca- 


ave 


in 


1946 alone U.S. consumers had $8 billion 


more in bonds, savings accounts 


and 


checking accounts than they did in 1945, 


when war shortages forced them to s 
their money. 


But there is a question as to how long 


ave 


spiralling wages can keep a jump ahead of 


spiralling prices. Already there are ind 


tions that next fall shoes will be up $1 to 


ica- 


$2 a pair, men’s worsted suits perhaps $3 
more. The full effects of the July $1-a-ton 


coal price hike, and the subsequent $s5- 


i 
SIO 


markups on steel, have not yet been fully 


3 Press Associ 
TAFT will focus searching kleig lights on 
away prices, double-checking . 
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felt. They boosted steel costs in an aver- 
age automobile $11, in a farm tractor 
about $6, in a medium-sized refrigerator 
65¢. Sooner or later, these may be passed 
on to the consumer. 

Brighter Side. There are a few 
cheerful signs. Most vegetables are 
cheaper. Fats and oils are cheaper, and 
should stay that way because production 
will be big this year. Coffee recently took 
its biggest price dive in 10 years. 

Adding all developments, Dr. Edwin 
Nourse, President Truman’s economic 
seer, is optimistic—but has his fingers 
crossed. He delights in today’s 60-million 
full employment and $225-billion-a-year 
production. At the same time, he warns 
industry—steel in particular—to hold the 
line in view of its “recent favorable earn- 
ings.” 

In the future Nourse sees decline of 
exports, satisfaction of the war-created 
backlog of orders—and the necessity for 
“many basic readjustments” to bring a 
“maximum-level peacetime economy.” 

Gripe Sessions. Unwilling to swal- 
low Nourse’s views without a little_chew- 
ing, Sen. Taft’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report will run a 
summer-fall probe into whys and where- 
fores of high prices. Three groups of Sen- 
ators and Representatives plan two- to 
four-day hearings in eastern, midwestern 
and western cities, listening to the woes 
of everybody from housewives to indus- 
trialists. . 

This town meeting technique, says 
Sen. Chapman Revercomb (R.-W.V.) 
should turn the spotlight on “exorbitant” 
charges and bring them down. With its 
time-honored process of “first investigate, 
then legislate,” Congress may at last find 
ways—other than shackling price controls 
—to bring down prices. 
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. . . Nourse, who puts his faith in economic 
readjustments which may not come in time. 
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THE FUTURE OF 


STEEL 


By DoNALD STROETZEL 


NLY a few years ago people were 
saying “All the steel industry 
needs is a good war.” 

Times have changed. Another 
war’s vast demands for steel Quonset 
huts, steel guns, steel tanks might crip- 
ple the industry permanently. For the 
nation is running out of the high grade 
ore it uses to make steel. 

Minnesota’s great Mesabi Range, 
far more important in World War II 
than Iwo’s Mt. Suribachi or New 
Guinea’s Owen Stanley Mountains, has 
been a major ore producer for 54 years. 
But unless the steel mills stop scooping 
two-thirds of their needs from Mesabi, 
its high grade ore will be gone within 
20 years. Worse than that, all of the na- 
tion’s high-grade reserves will be ex- 
hausted within 40 years—if big steel- 
making furnaces keep pouring out mol- 
ten metal at the current 85-million-ton 
yearly clip. 

When this happens, furnaces may 
well leave the Pittsburgh area, where 
they have been centered since immi- 
grant George Anshutz built his first on 
Two-Mile Run in 1789. For the nation 
will have to turn to its estimated 300- 
year supply of low-grade ore. Because 
this is costly to ship, new furnaces 
must almost certainly be built at the 
mines—mostly in northern Minnesota. 

The only alternative is to increase 
ore imports far beyond the 5-10% 
now used. New mills, like the one Beth- 
lehem Steel has already built at Spar- 
rows Pt., Md., would have to go up on 
the Atlantic Coast. For ore would come 
from Labrador, Newfoundland and 
Latin America. 

Whichever course the industry 
takes will increase costs. With such a 
future, steel men smile when they hear 
Americans clamoring today for lower 
steel prices, faster output. 

Steel’s Hecklers. Steel users 
could readily use 3 to 7 million tons 
more than they will get this year. Al- 
ready the steel shortage has forced a 
week’s layoff of 115,000 GM _ auto 
workers, stymied production of small 
electric motors, and stalled a $4 billion 
petroleum industry expansion. It has 
put much steel on a “gray market” at 
3 to 4 times list prices. 

Walter Reuther, United Auto 
Worker boss and self-styled economist, 
demands a 15 million-ton production in- 
crease by 1950. Agriculture Depart- 
ment expert Louis Bean foresees a 112 
million-ton figure. 

In the face of these demands the 


industry is boosting its rolling-mill ca- 
pacity so it can turn out 2.5 million 
more tons of finished steel annually. 
But for a number of reasons it flatly 
refuses to increase total capacity by 
building more furnaces. 

Reason No. 1: Recurring short- 
ages of scrap—about 1,000 pounds go 
into every ton of steel—have kept 
steel production 5-25% below the pres- 
ent g1.2 million-ton capacity. Indus- 
tries which normally produce scrap as a 
by-product aren’t getting enough new 
steel—so they don’t give back enough 
scrap. More than 100 million tons of 
steel went overseas during the war as 
tanks and guns. Little will come back 
as scrap. 

Reason No. 2: Many steel men 
believe today’s enormous demand mere- 
ly reflects a 16 million ton backlog of 
orders unfilled because mills can’t roll 
when men strike. Now, with a two-year 
no-strike pledge from Philip Murray, 
they think production at present rates 
will fill those demands without boost- 
ing capacity. 

Reason No. 3: In 1929 steel pro- 
duction hit a 63 million-ton record 
peacetime high. Confident, the industry 
sank a billion dollars into new continu- 
ous-rolling mills. Within four depres- 
sion years steel output fell to 15 million 
tons. 

Reason No. 4: Science may make 
new furnaces unnecessary. Throttling 
blast furnaces with air can raise pig 
iron output 20%, cut coke costs 12%. 
Experimental use of oxygen in open 
hearth furnaces has boosted production 
50%. 

Whether industry is right is the 
biggest steel question of the era. The 
jobs of 40% of U.S. factory workers 
hang on the answer, So does prosperity. 

The only sure thing about steel is 
that prices will stay high. Ore will get 
scarcer, more expensive. Since January 
the industry’s annual costs for labor 
have gone up $240 million, for scrap 
$160 million, freight $75 million, coal 
$90 million. 

The popular culprit—higher coal 
prices from Jolin L. Lewis’ July settle- 
ment with operators—did not figure in 
the recent $s5-$10 a ton rise in the 
price of steel. But if steel follows its 
traditional pattern, these new costs will 
force higher prices some months hence. 

But even with markups, steel will 
be the nation’s cheapest metal—one- 
fifth the price of lead or aluminum, 
700% under copper. 
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Unfinished Business 


Housing, universal military training 
and tax reduction weren't the only ideas 
left in the wake of a home-going Congress. 

When the quitting whistle blew, there 
was, for instance, New York Rep. Keat- 
ing’s bill to let working mothers use their 
baby sitters’ fees as income tax deduc- 
tions. It aroused a lot of interest—but not 
in Congress. 

Chicken Stamp. Rep. Sadlak (R.- 
Conn.), thought it was high time the na- 
tion paid tribute to the chicken. He pro- 
posed a special postage stamp to honor 
the $3 billion-a-year poultry industry on 
its official tooth anniversary. That was 
but one of many suggestions for special 
stamp issues. Remembering friends wanted 
to hondr Will Rogers, George Carver, 
Casimir Pulaski, the frigate Constitution, 
Haym Salomon (with Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, he picked up the tab for the Revolu- 
tionary War), Gold Star Mothers, Osage 
Mission, Kans., the USS Maine disaster 
and the Alaska purchase. 

Two Fourths. There were proposals 
for a flock of new “Days,” from “Free- 
dom Day” (that one died when it was 
pointed out that U.S. already had a Fourth 
of July) to “Shut-in’s Day,” as well as 
bills to adopt the perpetual calendar, and 
to make ex-presidents “perpetual” Gov- 
ernment employes, as Senators-at-large. 

But the brass button for wishful 
thinking went to the Democratic sponsor 
of a bill, introduced on the last day of the 
session, to “re-establish effective price and 
rent controls.” 


Traffic Jam 


Nearly 30,000 Americans will die in 
automobile accidents in 1947. 

On Dec. 31 when this year’s casualties 
are added to the grim list that has been 
piling up since 1923 (the first year that 
records were kept) about 750.000 people 
will have died on the country’s streets and 
highways—a toll more than half as great 
as the 1.13 million lives lost in all U.S. 
wars. 

Guilt. Some such fatalities were— 
and will continue to be—unavoidable. But 
many a sudden death could have been pre- 
vented—and some still can be—by the 
passage of long-needed, uniform, country- 
wide traffic laws. 

For more than 20 years experts have 
been fighting for uniform traffic laws, sure 
that once they were on all states’ books 
the highway death toll would drop sharply. 

State legislatures this year hacked 
away at the job and made some progress. 
But much remains to be done to make safe 
the flow of more than 30 million cars. 
many of which constantly cross and re- 
cross state boundaries. 

Brake on Danger. North Dakota. 
Montana, Wyoming and Minnesota this 
year for the first time put examinations 
and tests for drivers into effect. Wyoming 
passed its first drivers’ license law. 

South Dakota is the only state left 
which does not require a drivers’ license. 
But three, Kansas, South Dakota and Mis- 
souri, do not require examinations. Six 
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states raised the minimum age for drivers. 
Four adopted periodic car-inspection laws. 
Six adopted or tightened financial liability 
laws. 

Mix Up. Still contributing to the 
confusion of the interstate motorist are 
the total lack of uniform speed limits, a 
bewildering hodgepodge of hand signals (a 
good Arkansas driver could be arrested for 
criminal negligence if he drove in Alabama 
as he does at home) and varying inspec- 
tion laws. 

Says William J. Gottlieb, president of 
the Automobile Club of New York: “Fur- 
ther procrastination by responsible “state 
officials would seem to amount to callous 
indifference to the safety and welfare of 
our citizens.” 


After the Axe 


A hundred-odd Federal department 
and agency heads began to sweat, learning 
the new lessons on fiscal spending Con- 
gress had tried to teach them. 

After the tax bill vetoes, the legisla- 
tors relaxed their pressure for $4.5 to $6 
billion cuts in Government spending. But 
they did trim almost $2.8 billion from the 
$37.5 billion budget President Truman 
said couldn’t be cut. They did wipe out 
about 200,000 Federal jobs. 

Naturally this caused bitterness, com- 
plaints and some injustices. A few 60- 
year-old women with 20 years’ Govern- 
ment service got pink slips. There were 
murmurs of resentment from veterans who 
held their bureau jobs only a few months 
before being bounced. 

Even the 71 Capitol pages (14 to 16- 
year-olds who run messages for Congress- 
men) had a gripe. This year they won’t 
get their $196 monthly paw checks during 


the Congressional recess—as they did dur- 
ing the war. 

Sign of Sense. The most outspoken 
economy advocates admitted their cuts 
were not scientific. These are expected 
after the 12-man Lodge-Brown commis- 
sion to revamp the executive branch makes 
its report in 1949. But they did show some 
common sense. Here’s how it worked on a 
few agencies: 

State Department. Because Con- 
gress sliced $46.9 million from the $279.7 
million appropriation Truman wanted, 
personnel will be cut 25%. But State offi- 
cials have long said privately that their 
20,000 employes (four times more than in 
1939) clutter up the place to the point 
that foreign policy matters have bogged 
down. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority. Its 
$65 million request for airports was cut 
almost in half. Without spending cash, 
Congress patched that up by making it 
easier for the War Assets Administration 
to give states and municipalities 271 sur- 
plus landing fields and hangars. 

Labor Department. With its $104.4 
million budget request reduced $19.5 mil- 
lion, about 2,000 workers will be sacked. 
But the country in general won’t suffer. 
Most of the cuts were aimed at trimming 
overlapping statistical services. 

Agriculture Department. Con- 
gress pared its $11.1 million request for 
meat inspections to $5 million. Henceforth 
meat packers must foot the bill. Before 
this they had a favored position as the 
only food processors not financing inspec- 
tions. 

In general, Congress ripped unmerci- 
fully into funds for administration and 
personnel, aware that almost three times 
as many people work for the Government 
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DEATH ON WHEELS. Lack of uniform traffic laws complicates a bad situation. (SEE: Traffic Jam) 
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today as did in 1939. At the same time 
it was not stingy in matters involving pub- 
lic welfare. 

ee It responded to the Mississippi 
rampage by granting $298.3 million for 
flood control—nearly $100 million more 
than last year. 

e @ It cut the Army’s money 4% but 
snipped away at West Point ties by giving 
the National Guard and organized reserve 
$35.8 million more than the $166 million 
the Army asked. It authorized the Air 
Force to purchase 800 new planes, 100 
fewer than the President had asked. 

Congress could have cut more than 
it did. ‘‘We’ve just been chopping around 
the edges this year,” Speaker Joseph Mar- 
tin said after adjournment. “Next year we 
really will cut.” 


Attention—Please 


Speedy disarmament, Gemilitarization 
and campaigns against war-mongers may 
be all right, particularly after the nation 
has gone through a war as costly and 
bitter as the last. 

But it can be carried too far. When 
it reaches a point where an Army: top-kick 
must wheedle and cajole raw recruits 
without resorting to the tiniest bit of pro- 
fanity, the Army is in grave danger of 
becoming namby-pamby. 

For, according to a War Department 
order issued last week, profanity is out. 
Veteran non-coms can no longer pound a 
campaign hat into the dirt and roast the 
britches of a “, . . yardbird with two left 
feet.” And even worse, Ground Forces 
Gen. Jacob Devers who banned the nasty 
(but result-producing) language says that 
henceforth the cultural aspects of soldier- 
ing will: be emphasized. 

All Clap Hands. This can lead any- 
where. As Devers says, much can come 
from amateur theatricals, art classes, sings 
ing lessons and dancing. 

The general may be right. But the 
thought of modern-ballet dancer Martha 
Graham taking over the morning’s close- 
order drills may heap on Gen. Devers’ 
shoulders more abusive language than an 
army of mule drivers might. 
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FORRESTAL. He has the nation's second big- 
gest job, but no office, while... 


Merging Highway 

Unification of the armed forces is the 
law of the land, but it is still far from be- 
ing a working fact. « 

The “hello girls” at REpublic 6700 
(the Pentagon building) still answer “War 
Department” instead of “Army Depart- 
ment.” 

Anybody who asks for the Secretary 
for Air gets a bewildered “who?” and—as 
an afterthought—“you must mean the As- 
sistant Secretary of War for Air.” 

James Forrestal, the blunt-nosed, 
hard-working, newly-appointed National 
Defense Secretary, still hangs his size-74 
Panama hat in his old Navy Department 
office. 

Until Forrestal takes the oath for his 
new office—an event expected “momentar- 
ily’ —U.S. defense will stay split between 
the War and Navy Departments. All that 
exists so far is a “blueprint and a charter.” 

The blueprint, as it appears in the act 
and in a Presidential outline, meets basic 
objections to unification by... 

e @ Putting the Army, Navy and Air 





Secretaries under the Secretary of Nation- 
al Defense, but leaving them access to the 
President through the new National Sécu- 
rity Council. 

e @ Leaving the Marine Corps and 
naval aviation intact with their traditional 
jobs. 

e e Giving the new Department of 
Air Force all Army Air Corps planes ex- 
cept possibly the little Piper Cubs used for 
artillery spotting. 

ee Letting the Army retain water 
transport considered “organic.” 

Now, of course, the pro’s and con’s 
are history. But Army and Navy officials 
say few details of through-the-ranks joint 
operation are worked out. Secretary For- 
restal doesn’t even know where his new 
office will be. He doesn’t know how big 
a staff he'll need, though he wants to keep 
it small. (Estimates run about 200). And 
he doesn’t expect to save money immedi- 
ately, although he is sure he will eventu- 
ally. 

Show-How. The first small, but con- 
crete and vital move to cut expenses 
started last fortnight when a 23-man board 
began the enormous task of coordinating 
Army-Navy-Air Force purchasing cata- 
logs. The aim is to pare the number of 
items down from to million to 3 million. 

Agreement also has been reached how 
to split buying. Army, for instance, will 
buy food, lumber and mining equipment 
for all the services. The Navy will pur- 
chase oil field equipment. 

Team Spirit. As the services slowly 
began building from the blueprint, there 
was little trace of the bitterness and back- 
biting which had marked the two-year de- 
bate over unification. From President to 
Senator to the general public, Americans 
seemed to think it was one of the best laws 
to come out of the 80th Congress. 

Unification probably will mean few 
changes for the men in the ranks. Marines 
and sailors still will talk salty lingo. Sol- 
diers will wear khaki and act much the 
same as their doughboy fathers did. Even 
in the officer ranks the new defense set- 
up would cause scarcely a ripple, except 
for the star-bearing ones. 

Even here it seemed likely that only 
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the very biggest brass would be involved 
in future changes. 


Credits Unlimited 


If the U.S. had a mammoth balance 
sheet carrying real estate as an asset, the 
value of every farm, tenement, office 
building and wharf in the country would 
total about $108.8 billion. 

But in 10 years—some 300 years less 
than it took to build up the real property 
account — open-fisted Uncle Sam _ has 
granted a cumulative total of $109.5 bil- 
lion in loans to needy countries, hard- 
pressed American farmers and industrial- 
ists and a nice smattering of veterans. 

When this staggering comparison of 
figures emerged from the Congress’ Joint 
Economy Committee’s report, chairman 
Harry Byrd of Virginia blanched, mut- 
tered “stupendous” and demanded an end 
to the “hodge-podge” programs that have 
made the American dollar as familiar to 
the world as the sun. 

Byrd wants the Government to get out 
of the lending business; to stop competing 
with private banks and to make principally 
loans which private banks can’t, or won’t 
handle (aid to state and foreign govern- 
ments). F 

Skyhigh. The grand total thus far 
included some $574 billion in direct do- 
mestic loans; $44} billion in domestic 
guaranteed loans; and $7 billion in foreign 
loans. 

Of the $571 billion in direct loans, 
aimed at every purpose from refinancing 
railroads to electrifying farms, $474 bil- 
lion had been made through June 30, 
1946. The balance would be made in the 
fiscal years 1947 and 1948. 

Service Loans. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, War and Navy Departments 
are the Government’s big guaranteed-loan- 
makers. The V.A. program involves over 
$10 billion. During the war the Navy 
shelled out $22 billion, mostly to war pro- 
ducers. Of this it will probably lose $1.2 
million. 

War Department loans, also largely 
for war production, amounted to $32.6 
billion, of which $465 million was still 
outstanding on July 30, 1946. 

In the foreign field, cumulative Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans, as of June 30, 
1946, totaled more than $987 million. The 
total is due to reach nearly $3 billion by 
July 1, 1948. Great Britain has already 
used up all but $1 billion of the $3.75 bil- 
lion loan made last year. It was expected 
to last three years. Other foreign loans. 
including those to Greece and Turkey, will 
add another $600 .million. 

Cattle Credit. And in addition to 
the money, the Federal Government, 
through the Indian Affairs office, has 
loaned some 42,000 head of cattle to the 
Indians who promised to-return cow for 
cow. Purchased by the Government in 
the 1934 drought relief program, the cat- 
tle were loaned to the Indians instead of 
sending them to slaughter. As the “bor- 
rowed” cows come home to the Treasury 
stockyards, they are loaned to other Indi- 
ans who want to get started in the cattle 
business. 
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People and Places 


Tolland, Mass.: For the return 
of Cheerio, her lost pet Pekingese, Mrs. 
Harriet Pease is offering a $500 reward. 
To raise the money, she will sell her 
home. 

San Francisco: Steinhart Aquar- 
ium Director Robert Miller speedily 
returned to his Hawaii fish supplier a 
shipment of humumumuhiukole and or- 
dered the kind he wanted—humuhumu- 
nukunukuapuaa. Friday fussiness. 

Los Angeles: Before ordering his 
breakfast, Rel Brown called his wife in 
London to check up on his diet, then 
ate a bowl of strawberries. Total cost: 
$1.29 plus $94 phone tolls. 

Racine, Wis.: Sure that “the 
horseless carriage is here to stay,” 
Frank Stegner and his son, Joseph, 
closed their blacksmith shop and re- 
tired. The 85-year-old father will rest. 
The son, 59, too busy to marry in the 
last 44 years, will start looking for a 
bride. 

New York: Since his escape from 
prisoner-of-war Camp Shanks in 1946, 
Italian prisoner Guiseppe Lo Piccolo 
has managed to (1) marry, (2) fathera 
child, (3) join a union, (4) get a social 
security number, (5) find an apartment 
and (6) earn $60 a week as a plasterer’s 
helper. 

Cohasset, Mass.: Boston’s Mayor 
Curley (below) who retains his title 
and $20,000 salary with the blessing of 
the Massachusetts legislature while 


serving a mail fraud sentence in the 
Danbury, Conn., Correctional Institu- 
tion, gets permission to leave jail to 
visit his sick son in a Cohasset hospital, 
under the watchful eyes of a Danbury 
guard, and Mrs, Curley. 
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Millionaires 


Chicago: Cashing in on the head- 
lines, 15-year-old Glen Cordes (right) 
registered at Chicago’s Hotel Continen- 
tal as “Howard Hughes and family,” 
took a $40-a-day penthouse, ordered a 
chauffeur-driven Cadillac and a $75 
steak-and-champagne dinner for him- 
self and friends, including John Na- 
lenzy, 15, (left), before the hotel man- 
ager discovered Hughes (1) has no son, 
(2) isn’t married. 

Chelsea, Mass.: Just old enough 
to be eligible to visit the maternity 
ward, 14-year-old Miller Mitchell called 
at the hospital to inspect his new 6-lb. 
daughter. 

Kilgore, Tex.: Married to Miss 
Jane Brown in a homeplate ceremony, 
pitcher Willis Chamness went in to 
pitch, but was knocked out of the box 
in the eighth inning. His relief: Best 
man Ed Kennon. 

Elgin, IIl.: In 1907 Robert Goben 
left the annual Bartenders’ picnic, win- 
ner of a sporty Maxwell phaeton. In 
1915 he won a Ford, in 1940 he drove 
away in a brand new Chevrolet. Last 
week Goben copped another prize, a 
1947 Mercury. 

Wildwood, N.J.: Racing to an- 
swer a fire alarm, volunteer Joseph 
Taylor drove into a fire truck, injured 
4 firemen, wrecked a service pumper, 
demolished a railroad crossing signal, 
sideswiped another car—arrived to find 
the fire out. 

New York: Charged with illegally 
possessing three pistols, 1,800 rounds 
of ammunition, six daggers, three hand 
grenades, a sub-machine gun and 10 
tubes of morphine tablets, Fred Bauer 
explained: “I merely make a hobby of 
collecting little items.” 

Indianapolis: Declaring himself 
to be the “greatest living authority” on 
the maple tree in front of American 
Legion headquarters, Ed Savola proudly 
announced that his “study” now has 
354,563 leaves. 
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Talk 


Princely Gifts 





Too often Capital reporters leave 
local or visiting big shots’ news confer- 
ences empty handed. 

Rarely do they make out as well as 
the dozen who “covered” Prince Seif Al- 
Islam Abdullah Hamiduddin of the Near 
Eastern Kingdom of Yemen. 

In town to talk to Government offi- 
cials about prospects for developing his 
country, the sixth son of His Majesty the 
Imam Yahya invited reporters to drop in 
at Blair House, home for visiting digni- 
taries just across the street from the old 
State Department building. 

The Prince walked into the front 
drawing room, shook hands all around, 
gave the boys a chance to get a good look 
at his jewel-handled dagger and told them 
his story. 

Jackpot. Then he got up, shook 
hands again and asked them to wait. In 
walked Mohammed Quadi al-Amri, son of 
the Yemen Prime Minister, and gave each 
reporter a handmade, engraved silver cig- 
aret case and a string of rosary-like amber 
beads. 

The beads, an interpreter explained, 
are used by Yemen males to while away 
leisure hours—not praying, just toying. 

“We have a lot of leisure,” he said. 


Capital Ties 

Once it was the perky cigaret-holder 
a-la-Roosevelt habit that crept from the 
White House down through the bureaus. 
Now it’s loud ties. 

Today nearly everybody’s wearing 
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them. But Washington know-it-alls dis- 
agree as to whether the fad started in the 
White House or on Capitol Hill. 

Some say it began with Percy De- 
Grange, elevator man at the House. Know- 
ing his passion for horrendous, Dali-like 
neckwear, sympathetic Congressmen have 
given him more than a hundred of their 
Christmas worst. 

Culprit? Generally, however, people 
blame ex-haberdasher Harry Truman. 
Not content with starting a new fashion 
with his Marine-ette style yachting cap, 
he treated the Capital to a long array of 
butterfly and four-in-hand dazzlers. 

Now there’s reason to believe the fad 
may die—by the brush of artist Carl 
Bohnen. Bohnen, whose portrait of Tru- 
man shows the President replete with 
candy-striped tie, got orders from the 
White House last week: Change it to a 
conservative polka dot. 


Gobbledygook Epidemic 


Reporting on recent air crashes, Pres- 
ident Truman’s Air Safety Board said: 
“It is now possible to deduce those ele- 
ments of causation from the inherent falli- 
bility of the aneroid altimeter” which lead 
to “collision with terrain.” 

Therefore, opined the board, what is 
needed is ‘‘more adequate clearance of ter- 
rain when barometric variations are likely 
to occur.” 

In other words, if planes flew higher 
they wouldn’t hit mountains. 

Gobbledygook, ex-Congressman Mau- 
ry Maverick’s name for bureaucrats’ prac- 
tice of making 10 big words do the work 
of one simple one, seems to be here to 
stay. Maverick, as Congressman and later 
as a “bureaucrat” himself, waged unceas- 
ing war against it. But it outlasted him. 

Gobbletalk. Explaining how he 
coined his name for Government double- 
talk, Maverick said he was thinking of 
“the old turkey gobbler back in Texas 
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who was always gobbledygobbling and 
strutting with ridiculous pomposity. At the 
end of his gobble there was a sort of 
gook.” ‘ 

Others have called it “Washington 
fever.” The symptoms: The shirt gets 
stuffy; the sense of humor atrophies; the 
ego inflates, and speech suffers a nearly 
complete loss of meaning. 

Words and More Words. In spite 
of Maverick and other crusaders, the af- 
fliction spreads. First symptoms are easily 
detected. Things aren’t “done”—they are 
“effectively implemented.” There is never 
a shortage—it is “in insufficient supply.” 
Goals are automatically transformed into 
“objectives” (always at various “levels’’). 

Gobbledygookers like to play with 
such words as ‘“‘maladjustments,” ‘“co-ex- 
tensive” and “channelize.” 

Someday, perhaps, Washington’s “No 
Parking” signs may be amended to read: 

“Motor vehicles are positively for- 
bidden to be left unattended in this area.” 


Post Mortem Birthday 


Washington skygazers watching the 

city being buzzed by several score Army 
fighting planes weren’t sure whether they 
were attending a birthday or a wake. 
- Officially, the AAF was celebrating its 
40th anniversary. But Washingtonians re- 
membered that six days before the AAF 
had gone out of existence, to be replaced 
by the Unification act’s autonomous De- 
partment of the Air Force. 


Number, Please 


The bored boys in the press room 
picked up the announcement of the Treas- 
ury’s cash balance—on this particular day 
$3,032,794,863.59—and put it ons their 
tickers. 

It was a chore they faithfully per- 
form at 10 a.m. every weekday. But this 
time, a minor incident broke the routine. 
Two minutes after they flashed the 
“news,” a “Treasury press officer” called 
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to say there had been a mistake. The total 
should be $3,032,722,185.59. 

Most reporters sent through a rou- 
tine correction. But one played safe, called 
the Treasury first. Nobody had authorized 
the correction. The “press officer” was 
actually a numbers racketeer who tried to 
change the last five dollar numbers to win 
the day’s prize (ranges from $600 to $10,- 
000), based on the Treasury balance. 


Inner Sole 


It happened three months ago. But 
the best part of the story didn’t make 
the headlines. It began like this. 

“Lower away. Easy now. A little 
more.” 

Willy Park snapped crisp orders to 
chain hoisters lowering the Jefferson 
statue into the white marble rotunda of 
the Jefferson Memorial. When they had 
the 10,000-pound bronze figure a quarter 
inch from the 6-foot Minnesota granite 
base Park yelled: “Hold it a minute.” 

From his wallet he pulled out a dilap- 
idated card. Almost tenderly he slipped 
the faded cardboard under Jefferson’s left 
foot, where in all probability it would rest 
for centuries. 

“That,” said Willy with obvious satis- 
faction, “was my draft card!” 


No Loss 


Tucked away in the Legislative Ap- 
propriation bill passed by Congress just 
before adjournment was an obscure little 
item for $83,879.22 “for compensation, 
mileage and expense allowances due and 
unpaid to members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 79th and prior Congresses.” 

Bruised Purses. Real purpose of 
the appropriation was to make good the 
losses members suffered when the unoffi- 
cial House “bank” (operated by the ser- 
geant-at-arms’ office as a convenience to 
members) crashed early this year after an 
audit turned up a $121,000 shortage. 

Kenneth Romney, sergeant-at-arms, 
has been convicted and sentenced to pris- 
on. A bonding company made good some 
of the loss, Taxpayers will foot the dif- 
ference. 


Cussed Luck 


Sandy-haired William I. Murray is 
the most unhappy chauffeur in Washing- 
ton. 

Ever since November 1945, the 29- 
year-old Master Sergeant has had one of 
the Army’s lushest jobs—driver for 5-star 
General Eisenhower. 

Murray has a warm regard for his 
back-seat passenger. And it’s a two-way 
street. So it was only natural that a few 
days before “Ike” made public his inten- 
tion of taking the presidency of Columbia 
university, he should give his driver an 
“exclusive” on the story. 

What the astounded Murray said in 
reply would have constituted a multiple 
violation of the new Army gag on cussin’ 
—had it been in force at the time. “You 
see,” he explained, “I’ve gone and re- 
enlisted for three years!” 
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Along The American Way 


Those Two Days a Week 


How much do Americans favor to- 
talitarian government? 

The question does not say “how 
many,” but “how much.” 

The distinction has meaning. Some 
74,000 citizens are said to be avowed 
Communists, accompanied by numer- 


ous innocent and some guilty fellow- 


travelers. 

No one reports a count of avowed 
Fascists but doubtless they or their 
equivalent do exist in the U.S. 

Democrats, Republicans and inde- 
pendents agree that the ideas of both 
Communists and Fascists are totalitar- 
ian. Either philosophy, taken as a 
whole, leads straight to tyranny and to 
the death of individual freedom. 

But to what extent do Democrats, 
Republicans and independent voters be- 
lieve in some parts of the ideas that 
Communists and Fascists include in 
their programs? Are some of us partiy 
totalitarian without realizing it? 


Under an all-powerful govern- 
ment free markets do not legally exist. 
All prices are fixed. Goods move under 
allocations and priorities. 

How much price control can a Re- 
publican, a Democrat or an independ- 
ent advocate and still consider himself 
wholly on the side of individual free- 
dom and wholly against totalitarian 
ideas? 

A totalitarian government reeks 
with plans. It plans production sched- 
ules years ahead. How much govern- 
ment planning can an American advo- 
cate without putting one foot over into 
the totalitarian camp? 

The State, in a totalitarian nation, 
owns railroads, mines and factories and 
reaches out for the land. How much 
public ownership can an American fa- 
vor and still rate himself as an apostle 
of individual freedom? 

To what extent can one claim to be 
an anti-totalitarian individualist and 
still argue in behalf of state control of 
employment, compulsory social secur- 
ity, censorship, or more governmental 
powers in any direction? 


The indispensable services of gov- 
ernment are few. Government is nec- 
essary to protect the people from out- 
side aggression, to protect the citizen 
from aggression by his fellow-citizen, 
and to act as a medium through which 
people can cooperatively provide cer- 
tain services that private initiative can- 
not be expected to offer. 

These services, however, have mul- 
tiplied. Here in the U.S. the people 
have asked, or permitted, government 
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WHEELER McMILLEN. He asks a question. 


to undertake so many that now 35 or 
40 cents from a dollar earned has to be 
collected in taxes to pay the cost. One 
cannot say that the U.S. has become 
35% to 45% totalitarian, because many 
of the services are in fact necessary. 
Neither can one maintain he is an en- 
tirely free citizen if he works two days 
out of five to pay his bill for govern- 
ment. 


The fact is that government can- 
net possibly do all the things that the 
“there ought to be a law” folks want it 
to undertake. What government has to 
do it can accomplish only with pon- 
derous difficulty. It can acquire more 
power and levy more taxes, without ad- 
vancing the public well-being. At some 
point in the process the trend cannot be 
reversed and the plunge into full re- 
sponsibility upon government and none 
upon the citizen is irrevocable. 

Happily, after the war, Americans 
were able to divest their government of 
the more dangerous war powers. How 
strongly the trend away from excessive 
government becomes will depend upon 
how clearly the people discern the ever- 
present danger of trying to get govern- 
ment to do things that can best be done 
by individuals and groups without gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile the patriot may reflect 
that history, ancient and recent, re- 
cords countless stories of people who 
perished in misery from the excesses of 
governments, but finds no proven ex- 
ception to the Jeffersonian maxim that 
“the country that is governed least is 
governed best.” 


by Wheeler McMillen | 





BIG THREE Poses show moods of USSR’s Andrei Gromyko, Britain’s Sir Alexander Cadogan, U.S. Deputy Delegate Herschel Johnson. 


year ago the United Nations was ex- 
‘ panding like a pigtailer’s wad of 
gum. In spectacular forays from 
its home base in Hunter college, New 
York, it grabbed the 27-year-old Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, seized the $10 million property of 
the League of Nations at Geneva, and 
swept within its orbit such vigorous and 
independent groups as the International 
Labor Organization at Montreal and the 
72-year-old Universal Postal Union at 
Berne. 

But the summer of 1947 found it face 
to face with its fifth successive political 
crisis in two years and easily the most 
serious one to date. 

Greece was crying for help. Guerilla 
bands, instigated and armed in neighbor- 
ing Soviet-controlled countries, were in- 
vading her land. Something, obviously, 
had to be done. None knew this better 
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than the 11-man Security Council, the one 
wing of the U.N. specifically designed to 
stop aggression. So the Council set to 
work. An investigating commission was 
organized. The commission reported, rec- 
ommended a permanent watch on the 
border. But Soviet Russia didn’t like the 
idea. The Soviet delegate stalled, talked 
and stalled some more. 

Then a strange thing happened. It 
was the same thing that had happened 
four times before. Under a cloud of words 
in the Security Council, the problem itself 
began to disappear! The reported “in- 
vasion” evaporated. The guerillas, pre- 
sumably, were still there. But the neigh- 
boring countries—Albania, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria—did not appear quite so active 
in aiding and abetting them. Something, 
somewhere, had happened. What was it? 


At Lake Success, N.Y., U.N. head- 
quarters, few insiders raised an eyebrow. 
There are, they said, precedents. Remem- 
ber Iran? 

In January 1946, Iran was crying for 
help. Soviet troops were on her soil. They 
were going South—to Turkey, perhaps? 
The whole world waited breathlessly. 
Something had to be done. So the 11-man 
Security Council (two votes for Russia’s 
side) set to work. An investigation was 
proposed. Vociferously, the Soviet dele- 
gate objected, finally took a walk. Then 
he came back. He stalled for time. He 
talked and stalled and talked some more. 

Then a strange thing happened. Iran 
reported that Soviet troops were leaving! 
Next, the Iranian delegate appeared be- 
fore the Security Council and, twisting his 
cap as befits “small fry,” said in effect: 
“Thank you, Mister. Thank you for every- 
thing.” The Soviet delegate and his Polish 


CHECK ON MIGHT. Reason and persuasion, not pressure, govern the 55-nation General Assembly. Big Powers may hold no key posts. 
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x = CHAIRMAN 


On major issues 5 of the 6 non-permanent members 
generally vote with 4 of the 5 permanent members 
. «. But Gromyko may veto action, backed by Poland. 





TWISTED THEORY. Among themselves, Communists automatically act unanimously on majority vote; in U.N., USSR howls at same idea. 


echo looked at the ceiling, said nothing. 

Thank you for what? Had the Secur- 
ity Council forced Russia to withdraw? 
No. Had U.N. itself done anything off- 
cially to induce her to do so? No. Yet 
here was the fact on the record: Soviet 
troops had withdrawn. The crisis, after 
days and days of talk, had somehow evap- 
orated. How? Why? 

Then there was the case of the British 
and French troops in Syria and Lebanon. 
In February 1946, Syria and Lebanon 
complained. The Security Council set up 
a committee, but the British turned 
thumbs down on the committee’s report. 
Yet soon thereafter, Britain and France 
said they would withdraw their troops. 
They did. 

Who and what effected those settle- 
ments? How did successive crises—espe- 
cially Iran and now, perhaps, Greece— 
evaporate almost at the very moment 
when they appeared most dangerous? Was 
there—is there—a formula? Insiders at 
U.N. say there is. Boiled down, it is this: 
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What cannot be achieved on the record 
often can be achieved off the record. 


When Gromyko says No 


In every crisis involving Russia, she 
has not yielded officially. But while the 
talk, debate and investigation went on at 
Lake Success she has quietly, and unosten- 
tatiously, pulled in her horns behind the 
scenes, 

Yet for the record, of course, Russia’s 
use—or misuse—of the veto power is im- 
portant. Including the Greek case, she has 
used it 11 times. Ten U.S. Senators have 
suggested that the Charter be amended to 
limit the veto power. 

Incidentally, the word “veto” is not 
mentioned in the Charter. It is always 
“the concurring votes of the permanent 
members.” The five permanent Council 
members are the U.S., Britain, France, 
China and Russia. There are six non- 
permanent members, half of them elected 
each year by the Assembly. Non-perma- 


nent ones now are Poland (which always 
votes with Russia), Belgium, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Australia and Syria. To act, on 
other than routine matters, all the Big 
Five have to agree, plus two more of the 
other six members. 

Usually, at present, the score is 9 to 2. 
Sometimes the Soviet delegate, Andrei 
Gromyko, Moscow’s deputy foreign min- 
ister, resorts to a straight veto. Inciden- 
tally, Gromyko never actually says “No.” 
He says “I do not agree” or “I cannot 
agree,” and he says it in Russian and Eng- 
lish, and occasionally French. 

All the members of the Security 
Council are also members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. That’s how impor- 
tant the Big Five governments consider 
the AEC. 

Drop in for a moment on a typical 
meeting of the agency that juggles the 
atomic bomb. The first thing that greets 
your eye is a large, horseshoe-shaped table 
in the middle of a spacious, thickly-car- 

_ (continued on page 22) 
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Town Meeting 


peted room. Around one side of this table 
are grouped the representatives of 11 na- 
tions. Gromyko sits almost exactly in the 
center, with Britain’s Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan on one side and Syria’s Mr. el-Khouri 
on the other. 

Gromyko himself is a study in con- 
trasts. His face, when he is not speaking, 
takes on the appearance of a death mask. 
His eyes close, his mouth tightens, hard 
lines set off his jaw. Yet the moment 
he starts speaking, his expression softens. 
An abstract, almost detached air absorbs 
him. He talks as if he were a mathematics 
professor outlining a problem in calculus— 
without fire, vigor or even emphasis. Occa- 
sionally he shrugs his shoulders slightly. 
It is a typically Slav gesture, yet strangely 
eloquent. It is almost as if he were saying: 
“Oh, yes, I know, you do not agree, but 
all this is obvious to me.” 

He has a favorite word. It is “sim- 
plify.”. Everything, apparently, he wants 
to simplify, but his “simplification” turns 
out to be merely a re-statement of the 
Soviet position. 

At one point he raises his pencil, in- 
terrupts the chairman. “I not only did not 
agree,” he says, “I did not even discuss 
the matter.” The delegates smile. 

All the other delegates listen closely 
when Gromyko speaks. Britain’s Cadogan 
looks vaguely disturbed. He is a sharp- 
featured, tired-looking man. China’s Kuo 
Wei sits with a perpetual half grin on his 
face. The U.S. deputy, tall, angular Gen. 
Frederick H. Osborn, maintains a poker 
expression. As Gromyko and Osborn toss 


COMMISSIONS 


the atom bomb back and forth, no one 
seems surprised. Only white-haired, hand- 
some Col. W. R. Hodgson of Australia 
turns and twists around as if something 
should happen, but doesn’t. , 

Belgium’s scholarly Fernand van Lan- 
genhove speaks diffidently as if*conscious 
of the fact that his is a little nation in the 
presence of monsters. 

To visitors at Lake Success, Gromyko 
is first on the list of “sights” they want to 
see in this strange capital of the world. 
Actually, the “capital” is in a part of the 
half-mile-long Sperry Gyroscope plant. 
U.N. occupies a third of the structure. In 
the other two-thirds the Sperry corpora- 
tion continues the manufacture of bomb 
sights and other instruments of war. No- 
body seems taken aback by the idea of 
making peace in one end of the building 
and preparing for war in the other end. 


The Assembly’s Turn 


In fact. to U.N. employes, this is not 
half so astonishing as the indication that 
the Security Council has, to all intents and 
purposes, taken over-the “town meeting” 
function of the General Assembly. For the 
11-man Council has talked, investigated, 
and talked some more—the very thing the 
General Assembly was organized to do. 

It was the Assembly that was “sup- 
posed to be a “town meeting of the world.” 
The Security Council was supposed to act; 
the General Assembly to talk. 

Although the Council consists of 11 
nations, the Assembly represents 55. It 
has the power of the purse, elects the six 
non-permanent members of the Security 





Council, all 18 members of the Social & 
Economic Council, joins in the election of 
the 15 members of the International Court 
of Justice. It can discuss and report on 
any question not before the Security 
Council. 

The big powers dominate the Security 
Council, the little nations hold the key 
posts in the General Assembly. Every 
member nation has the right to five dele- 
gates. They cast one ballot together. 
Guatemala has exactly the same vote in 
the General Assembly as the U.S. All U.N. 
affiliates report to it. It meets once a year 
—at present at Flushing, N.Y., because 
there is not a hall big enough at Lake 
Success. 

No. 1 problem on the agenda of the 
General Assembly this session (set for 
Sept. 16) is Palestine. A special U.N. in- 
vestigating commission will report. 

Trygve Lie was Soviet Russia’s candi- 
date for first president of the General As- 
sembly, but Belgium’s dapper minister of 
foreign affairs, Paul-Henri Spaak, was 
elected. Lie was named Secretary-General, 
not a mere chairmanship but a permanent 
administrative post. Russia’s support of 
Lie does not mean he is pro-Soviet. Gen- 
erally, he is regarded as fair, hard-work- 
ing, competent. He bosses U.N.’s 3,000 
employes, only a handful of whom are 
Russians. He has other important powers. 
He can, if he wishes. bring before the 
Security Council any dispute anywhere in 
the world which he believes threatens the 
peace. 

And the Security Council is always 
available for a meeting, night or day, seven 
days a week, 52 weeks a year. Unlike the 
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old League of Nations, the Councit never 
takes a “vacation.” 

U.N. employes work hard. Every- 
thing is available for their comfort. A 
huge cafeteria, "manned by expert chefs, 
seats goo. Here the nations mingle for 
lunch. The line at the food counter moves 
steadily. India may be just ahead of you, 
Syria behind and Canada next. An atmos- 
phere of cordiality and good fellowship 
pervades. 

The delegates have a restaurant of 
their own. Lunch is $2. The press room 
bar is unique in that the most interesting 
proceedings of the day are piped in over a 
loudspeaker. Thus you can sip a drink and 
hear the nations shadow-boxing at the 
same time. 

No visit to Lake Success is quite com- 
plete without a look at U.N.’s language- 
listening gadget. It weighs less‘ than half 
a pound, has a tiny lever you can switch 
into five different notches. Put on an ear- 
phone, and with a flip of a finger you can 
hear the translation of what the speaker 
of the moment is saying in any one of five 
official languages. These five are English, 
French, Spanish, Russian and Chinese. 
And, oddly enough, the translation keeps 
only a few words behind the actual words 
of the speaker! 

Although there are five official lan- 
guages, there are only two—English and 
French—into which every word spoken 
must be translated. Even the “Keep off 
the Grass” signs are spelled out in English 
and French. 

All the countries outside of U.N. want 
to get in—that is, except one. The lone 
exception is Switzerland. Switzerland 








OFF DUTY. In deluxe delegates’ bar, Russia’s Gromyko and U.S. Delegate Warren Austin 
still disagree, but can relax at it. Their statecraft will help make it One World—or Two. 


argues it has sat out two world wars, 
could do so a third time, and will not 
jeopardize its permanent neutrality. No- 
body at U.N. likes this attitude. Dryly, 
some delegates comment on what an atom 
bomb can do to a mountain. 

Unofficially and officially, however, 
the motto at Lake Success is “It’s the 
world’s peace that counts. Nothing else 
matters.”’ In ominous tones, officials re- 
mind you that it was not until Germany 
withdrew from the League of Nations that 


she started on her campaign of aggression. 

There are great hopes at Lake Suc- 
cess. They center around the value of talk, 
discussion, debate, investigation, 

“There are times, of course,” said one 
official, “when I get worried. When that 
happens, I walk up the corridor and look 
in on the Big Five. If they’re all there and 
still talking, I go back to my office. I 
know, then, there isn’t much to worry 
about. But if and when they stop talking 
—brother, watch out!” 


United Nations, International, Pathfinder, Acme, European 


U.N."S HOME IN 1950. John D. Rockefeller’s gift of an $8.5 million site in New York will become a $75 million “world capital.” 
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The World 


Britain’s Crisis 
Her 45 millions are up against it; 


Attlee tells them they must work 
harder and spend less 


Clement R. Attlee knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, put on a black homburg 
and went out to fire the opening shots in 
the “Second Battle of Britain.” 

Two years as prime minister had left 
him tired, grayer and thinner. But he still 
had a lot of fight left. And so, he hoped, 
had Britain’s 45 millions. 

At the iron grille outside 10 Downing 
St., he tipped his hat to the crowd gath- 
ered across the street, forced a smile. 
Then he stepped into his carriage and rode 
off to deliver the most important speech 
of his career. 

Every Britisher from Land’s End to 
John o’Groat’s House knew that Britain 
was up against it. What’s more, they knew 
why. 

Vanishing Dollars. Britain had 
spent all but $1 billion of a $3.75 billion 
U.S. loan that was supposed to take John 
Bull over the hump by 1950. Rising U.S, 
prices had cut the face value of that loan 
by 40%. 

Even worse, Britain was not export- 
ing enough manufactured goods to buy 
raw materials without spending dollars. 

Production figures for coal, only raw 
material Britain has in abundance, tell the 
story. Under free enterprise in 1938, Brite 
ain mined enough to take care of her needs 
with a lot left for export. Last year the 
mines did not yield enough even for Brit- 
ish factories. Goal for 1947, first year of 
state ownership of the mines, is 200 mil- 
lion tons, just enough to get by. 

In a packed chamber in the House of 
Lords, where Commons has met since it 
was bombed out of its home, Attlee set 
the course for a nation in dire peril. The 
British people, he said without oratory, 


must work harder and longer, spend less. 

The miners must dig more coal. Their 
hours were hiked from 374 to 40 a week, 
but they didn’t lose their five-day week. 

Food purchases from hard currency 
countries like the U.S. are to be cut. That 
will mean no more American meat, dried 
eggs, dried milk, canned and fresh fruit 
and luxury items like canned shrimp for 
British tables. ° 

Slim Pickings. The average Brit- 
on’s weekly share of rationed food would 
make Oliver Twist seem overfed. It costs 
about 30¢, includes 20¢ of meat (3%¢ 
from the U.S.), a rasher of bacon, 2 
ounces of cheese, 2 of butter, 4 of mar- 
garine, t of lard and, when lucky, a 
single egg. 

To conserve more dollars Attlee pro- 
posed to: 

Tighten controls on 
man-power and materials. 

Bring 80,000 soldiers home by March 
and spend no dollars in Germany after 
Jan. 1. 

Cut timber imports $40 million a 
year, gasoline imports $16 million. 

Slap sky-high taxes on luxury items. 
Example: a 75% levy on Hollywood’s 
estimated $240 million yearly take out of 
Britain. Hollywood promptly rebelled at 
selling $1 worth of films for 25¢, cut 
Britain off its list. 

“This battle,” Attlee said, “cannot be 
won by the few. It demands a united 
effort of the whole nation. I am confident 
that this united effort will be forthcoming 
and that we shall again conquer.” 

But many Britons didn’t see the Att- 
lee program as a blueprint for victory. 
The left wing Daily Mirror, which has 
been urging the prime minister to resign, 
headlined in two-inch type: 

“NOT GOOD ENOUGH, MR. ATT- 
LEE.” 

Winston Churchill, who had been a 
real leader in another of Britain’s dark 


investments, 
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AUSTERITY IN ACTION. Lines at morkets might still be long, but there would be less food. 
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AITTLEE. The shoes were shined, but the suit 
needed pressing. (SEE: Britain's Crisis) 


hours, spoke out: “There will be no re- 
covery ... until the Labor Government 
have been driven from power.” 

Conservatives tried to block Attlee’s 
request for broad powers to deal with the 
crisis, Churchill called it a “blank check 
for totalitarian government.” But the La- 
bor majority in Commons prevailed. The 
measure passed, 251 to 148. 

The People’s Say. PatHFINDER’s 
London correspondent cabled what aver- 
age British citizens think of the Attlee 
program: 

“British housewives wonder why they 
are being asked to save $576 million on 
food while motorists, many of whom use 
their cars for pleasure, save only $16 
million. 

“Said a mother of three: ‘Food Min- 
ister Strachey is telling people how won- 
lerfully healthy British children are to- 
day. The true facts are that nine out of 
ten mothers go hungry to keep their chil- 
dren healthy.’ : 

“Shopkeepers watch rations and prof- 
its grow smaller and smaller. Taxi drivers 


‘complained about the petrol cut. For them 


it meant 135 instead of 150 gallons a 
month. Said one: ‘Our cabs will have to 
remain in the garage three days every 
month. We shall have to put up our 
charges to cover this.’ . 

“A couple who have been seeking a 
home in London for seven years took spe- 
cial notice of the timber import cut. Fig- 
uring that $40 million would buy enough 
lumber to build 70,000 houses, they won- 
dered: ‘Will we ever get a house now?’ 

“Attlee promised to crack down on 
Britain’s 1 million ‘spivs’ and ‘drones.’ A 
spiv earns a living at such shady dealings 
as selling ration coupons, smuggled ny- 
lons, hijacked whiskey. Drones have plen- 
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ty of money, but won’t work. Said a spiv: 
‘I’m glad I’m not a drone.’ 

“But there was evidence that the peo- 
ple who live in what used to be ‘merrie 
England’ still had their sense of humor. 
At the height of an argument over the 
Attlee program, on a commuters’ train, 
one of the participants cracked: ‘Does 
one have to have a permit from the Min- 
istry of Fuel to have a heated debate?’” 


U. N.’s First 


The U.N. Security Council stopped 
a war last week, It issued a cease fire or- 
der for the first time. Dutch and Indo- 
nesian troops promptly obeyed it. 

Measured against the colossal pan- 
orama of World War II, the three-week 
old conflict on Java and Sumatra wasn’t 
much of a war. But it involved 125,000 
Dutch and 200,000 Indonesian troops. It 
was of life-or-death importance to the 55 
million who live in the islands’ productive 
valleys, hills and plateaus. And it might 
have become a long and bitter struggle. 

But the U.N. put out the fire. Most 
of the credit for that goes to the Dutch. 
They argued that the U.N. had no juris- 
diction because Indonesia, under the 
Cheribon agreement, would remain Dutch 
until it becomes a republic on Jan. 1, 
1949. The Dutch likened their quarrel 
with the Indonesians tc a dispute between 
the U.S. and one of the 48 states. But in 
the end The Hague wisely accepted the 
U.N. decision. 

No Dissents. Britain and France 
can take a bow too. They saw that the 
U.N. decision might well set a dangerous 
precedent in future dealings with their 
own colonies. They might have used the 
veto power on the cease-fire resolution. 
Instead, with Belgium, another colonial 
power, they abstained from voting, let the 
issue go through, 8 to o. 

At week’s end Sumatra and Java were 
quiet except for “war of nerves” claims 
from both sides that the truce had been 
broken. The U.S. had offered to mediate. 
The Indonesians insisted: “U.N. arbitra- 
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TRUJILLO. 





tion is the only means to settle the 
matter.” 

But the U.N. still had another, un- 
declared and infinitely more serious war 
on its hands. Russia had upset every effort 
to settle the crisis in the Balkans. A 
Soviet veto had blocked a U.S. proposal 
for a Balkan “watchdog” commission. 
Last week Greek Ambassador Vassili Den- 
dramis bitterly assailed the Russian ac- 
tion before the Security Council. Said he: 
“The object [of the Soviet Union] is to 
muzzle and to strait-jacket the means of 
defending peace . . . until . . . one more 
country has been reduced to vassalage.” 


Trujillo & the Reds 


The Caribbean Caesar, Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, self- 
advertised “benefactor” of the Dominican 
Republic, once built a huge electric sign 
atop one of his magnificent palaces. 

Foot-high letters in red, white and 
blue, the Dominican colors, proclaimed 
for all to see: “Dios y Trujillo” (God and 
Trujillo). Dominican wags figured that 
Trujillo must be slipping because he didn’t 
put his own name first. 

That was years ago, but Trujillo 
(pronounced Tru-he-yo) still shows no 
signs of slipping. On August 16 he be- 
gan his fourth term as dictator of the 
Dominican Republic. His grip is so strong 
that he could afford to let two opposition 
parties run candidates in the May national 
elections. The larger of the two parties, 
the Popular Socialists, could muster only 
2,000 to 3,000 voters out of a population 
of 2 million. 

All veters had to have registration 
cards. As each card was presented at the 
polls, it was stamped by a Trujillo hench- 
man who then marked an official ballot 
and dropped it into the box. This system, 
an election official told an American re- 
porter, “saves a lot of confusion.” Also, 
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JAVA'S NORMANDY. Dutch troops went ashore before U.N. stopped war. (SEE: U.N.'s First) 


he might have added, it wins elections. 
The official returns gave Trujillo 93% of 
the vote. 

High Life. Trujillo is big in stature 
as well as in power. He wears clothes 
well, particularly smart business suits 
which set off his olive complexion and 
iron gray hair. He talks in clipped sen- 
tences and is quick on repartee. He has a 
taste for yachts, thoroughbred horses, fine 
wines, maintains a large staff to do his 
bidding and to guard him well. 

In 1916 when the U.S. Marines went 
to the Dominican Republic to quell riots, 
Trujillo was a lieutenant in the national 
guard. Eight years later he was com- 
mander of the army. When a revolution 
unseated President Horacio Vasquez in 
1930, Trujillo was elected as his successor. 
He has stayed on top ever since. He once 
said: “I’m no Marc Antony. I aspire to 
be a Julius Caesar in deeds.” The Domin- 
ican Republic has made more progress in 
the 17 years of Trujillo’s reign than in the 
50 years before him. But in the process 
the blood of thousands has been shed. 

Phantom Enemy. Last fortnight 
Trujillo got excited about what his mouth- 
pieces called an impending invasion of the 
Dominican Republic by “Communist crim- 
inals who want to overthrow our govern- 
ment” and “plan to bomb us from the air 
and attack us from the sea.” The U.S. 
sent out patrols which found neither 
planes nor ships bearing down on the Tru- 
jillo stronghold. Mindful of Trujillo’s bad 
relations with his Caribbean neighbors, 
observers wondered what, besides a de- 
sire for publicity, the Generalissimo had 
up his well-tailored sfeeve. 

Trujillo’s big desire at the moment 
is to industrialize the area along the border 
of Haiti, which shares the island with the 
Dominican Republic. Lacking manpower, 
Trujillo wants to recruit Haitian labor. 
How talk of a “Communist invasion” fits 
into the picture remains to be seen. 
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Birthday Boat 


Haakon VII of Norway, Europe’s old- 
est reigning king, was 75 last week. His 
gift from the peopie he has ruled for 42 
years was the 1,630-ton British-made 
yacht Philante. Estimated cost: $2 mil- 
lion. 


Road to Rio 


The luxurious Hotel Quitandinha, set 
in the mountains just outside Rio de Ja- 
neiro, will see history made Aug. 15—the 
first meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the 21 American Republics in two years. 
Whatever they may accomplish at Rio, the 
ministers will make history merely by sit- 
ting across the conference table from each 
other. 

The story of how they planned to 
meet, why the gathering was so long de- 
layed, who blocked it and how the road to 
Rio finally was cleared throws light on the 
problems, prejudices and _ personalities 
which mark the inter-American scene. 

The first, and happiest, installment 
was written at Mexico City. There, in Cha- 
pultepec Castle, the 21 diplomats met in 
March 1945. Almost a century before, 
U.S. forces had stormed the castle in the 
windup of the Mexican-American war. In 
1945, U.S. Secretary of State Stettinius 
achieved victory by compromise, moral 
suasion and tact. Among principal results: 
admittance of Argentina as one of the 
inter-American brother republics and a 
pledge to meet soon at Rio for conclusion 
of an inter-American defense pact. 

Thistles. But the olive branches of 
Stettinius were followed by the thistles of 
Spruille Braden, and the scheduled gather- 
ing in the Brazilian capital began to meet 
delays as the head of the American Re- 
publics divisién of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment discovered many motes in the eye of 
the Argentine government. 

However great may have been the 
provocation for the Braden feud against 
Argentina, the policy he pursued did much 
to destroy the good feeling created at 
Chapultepec. The climactic phase of the 
dispute was reached when Braden released 
the famous State Department Blue Book, 
charging Argentina and Col. Juan Peron 
with pro-Axis activities and sympathies. 
Peron, at the moment, was campaigning 
for Argentina’s presidency. So incensed 
were Argentine citizens by Braden’s “in- 
tervention” in their aomestic affairs that 
Peron’s election was assured. 

Hull. The word “intervention” has 
great emotional significance south of our 
border, and wise are U.S. diplomats who 
realize it. Thus, sagacious old Cordell 
Hull made a success of the “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy by building it on the rock of 
“non-intervention.” All through Latin 
America there are unpleasant memories of 
armed intervention’ by the U.S. in Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Mexico. Any 
move, or any suspicion of a move, on the 
part of Washington which smacks of inter- 
vencion Yanqui inflames Latin tempers. 
Hence Braden’s policy, in the minds of 
many Latin Americans, robbed Uncle Sam 
of his “Good Neighbor” garb for the less 
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attractive garments of “The Colossus of 
the North.” 

All this explains why, as 1945 and 
1946 passed, the rendezvous at Rio was not 
kept. Latin American diplomats sought to 
heal the wounds of the conflict. Gradually, 
the United States relented and Peron 
made concessions. A new ambassador, 
anti-Fascist George Messersmith, was 
transferred from Mexico to Buenos Aires. 
Broad and tolerant of diplomatic vision, 
Messersmith firmly believed in the policy 
of “non-intervention,” knew how to man- 
age the hyper-sensitive Latin tempera- 
ment. Popular in Mexico City, he won 
even greater acclaim in the Argentine capi- 
tal. Relations with Peron eased. 

Next. Other patches of blue sky ap- 
peared in the southern sky. In his March 
trip to Mexico City, President Truman re- 
assured the nations to the South. “The 
Good Neighbor Policy,” said he, “specifi- 
cally includes the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention. . . . The whole-hearted acceptance 
of this doctriffe by all of us is the key- 
stone of the inter-American system.” The 
new U.S. Secretary of State, General Mar- 
shall, took a benevolent attitude towards 
rapprochement. Finally, in June, Spruille 
Braden resigned. The final road block on 
the way to Rio was removed. 


Pioneer 


One of Japan’s oldest tenant 
farmers, S. Otsuka, 74, dug into his 
life savings, went into the village of 
Seya and bought a farm. 

Photographers were there to 
take Otsuka’s picture as he took title 
(see picture) because he was the 
first sharecropper to buy land under 
Japan’s new farm reform law. The 
law empowers the government to 
buy millions of acres owned by ab- 
sentee landlords and resell the land 
on easy terms to tenant farmers. 
Japan has 3 million sharecropper 
families—half of her farmers. Thou- 
sands will follow Otsuka’s lead. 








Roving Emperor 


Emperor Hirohito gets around these 
days. Last week for the first time he saw 
a baseball game and went down into a coal 
mine. With his wife, he attended the 
opening game of the all-Japan champion- 
ships. Score: Gifu 3, Tokyo 1. He missed 
the best play of the game, a home run hit 
into the left field bleachers, when he lost 
the ball in the sun. 

Two days later, Hirohito descended 
1,500 feet into a coal mine. Sweating pro- 
fusely in the hot shaft, he talked to the 
miners. His message: Dig more coal. 


Russia’s War Machine 


Russia may not have the atom bomb, 
but last week the masters of the Kremlin 
went out of their way to let the world 
know they have almost everything else it 
takes to wage a shooting war. 

On Aviation Day in Moscow, she un- 
veiled new aircraft, including six types of 
jet-propelled planes—first the Soviet has 
produced. Allied military observers were 
invited to see the show. Said one: “The 
progress of the Russian aviation industry 
since the war is, to say the least, startling.” 

But Russia adopted round-about 
methods to spread stories that she is mak- 
ing bigger and better tanks and guns, 
training half a million Germans to fight 
under the Red flag, and operating “very 
secret” factories, presumably in atom 
bomb experiments. 

These disclosures, obviously planted, 
came from. most unreliable sources—pris- 
oners of war returning to their homeland 
from the Soviet Union. In Hungary, offi- 
cials who wouldn’t dare speak without 
Kremlin permission, told the press that 
they had questioned 5,000 prisoners who 
worked in arsenals in and about Kiev, 
Leningrad and Kharkov. 

New Weapons. The prisoners re- 
ported that the Russians were building big- 
ger tanks than any the Red Army used in 
World War II, 30-centimeter anti-aircraft 
rifles, and “heavy machinery.” These pris- 
oners, who probably wouldn’t have been 
released unless they had embraced the 
communist creed, also told of the “very 
secret” factoriés beyond the Urals. 

Other Soviet-released prisoners 
trooped into the U.S. zones of Germany 
and Austria. They could talk with less 
fear of reprisal than the Hungarian pris- 
oners. The Austrians said the Russians 
trusted only one prisoner in five to work 
in Soviet factories or on farms. The ma- 
jority were herded into prison camps 
where they were poorly fed, though no 
worse than the mass of Russian people. 
They cited examples of Russian ineffi- 
ciency; locksmiths bossing housing proj- 
ects, cabinet makers. running textile mills, 
while textile and housing experts worked 
in munitions plants. 

Foreign Legion. The story that 
Russians were training German troops 
cropped up in a leftist Paris daily. The 
newspaper heard that the Russian-German 
army consisted of 36 divisions (15,000 
men to a division by World War II stand- 
ards), including 18 armored and seven mo- 
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PARTITIONED INDIA. Great Britain ended her rule over India with its 260 million Hindus and 90 million Moslems. (SEE: Independent India) 


torized divisions. The newspaper said each 
divisior’ was named for a German city and 
that the troops were concentrated near 
Lake Ladoga, near Minsk and in the Cri- 
mea. 

Prisoners are entering the U.S. zone 
of Germany from Russia at the rate of 
1,500 a week. All are unfit for labor, some 
permanently. They are being placed in 
U.S. camps and fed on a diet of 2,600 
calories a day, about twice what the aver- 
age German civilian receives. - 

Meanwhile, at Lake Success, Russia 
lost another round in the long-drawn-out 
U.N. fight over atomic control. On the 
second anniversary of the first use of the 
atom bomb, U.S. rejected as “wholly un- 
acceptable” Russia’s latest proposals for 
international atomic control. 


Independent India 


In New Delhi, you don’t call a taxi, 
you hail a tonga, a two-wheeled, four- 
passenger, horse-drawn carriage. Tonga 
drivers like Abdul Shikur make a very 
* poor living. 

He earns $1 a day, but he has to 
spend about half of it to feed and shelter 
his horse although he doesn’t own it. That 
doesn’t leave Abdul much to support his 
wife and son. 

Abdul has done a lot of thinking 
these last few weeks. He wonders what 
will happen to Moslems like him after 
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Aug. 15 when India was partitioned and 
New Delhi became the capital of the 
Dominion of India, newly created Hindu 
state. 

For a long time, Abdul has been 
scrimping and saving to raise the $50 he 
would need to move his family to Pak- 
istan, new homeland for Moslems. But it’s 
a slow task and he isn’t sure Pakistan is 
the answer to his problem. 

“A Poor Man... .” “Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah [head of the Moslem League 
who will be Governor General of Pak- 
istan], is a great man,” Abdul told Mar- 
garet Parton, New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent. “He made us a home and 
he has promised to take care of us and 
give us money. That js a good thing for 
all Moslems. But I am still a poor man, 
and I think maybe I will always be a poor 
man—even in Pakistan where I would 
have a family and no way to get a job.” 

And so Abdul will remain in New 
Delhi. But other Moslems, better fixed, 
were heading for Pakistan. As Jinnah 
stepped aboard a plane bound for Karachi, 
Pakistan capital, he said: “The past must 
be buried. Let us start afresh as two inde- 
pendent sovereign stat&.” 

A Poor Country. That was a good 
idea, but burying the past is a large order 
in a land of so many races, creeds, and 
differences as India. Its 414 millions speak 


‘200 languages and are divided into 3,000 


different castes. or social classes. 


Three times the population of the 
U.S. is packed into an area only half as 
large. Some go million live in India’s 562 
princely states. Many of these rulers 
haven’t made up their minds about their 
future in partitioned India. 

At the stroke of midnight Aug. 14 
Lord Mountbatten ceased to be Viceroy of 
India. He turned over the reins of govern- 
ment to Jinnah. And Pakistan, for many 
years a Moslem rallying cry, became a 
reality. 

Trial Period. By dawn Mount- 
batten was flying to New Delhi where pre- 
cisely at 10 a.m. he yielded British control 
to the new Hindu government. He stayed 
as Governor General with a cabinet headed 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Hindu 
leader, as premier and foreign minister. 
By Jan 1, 1949, both states must decide 
whether they want to remain as self-gov- 
erning dominions of the British Common- 
wealth or break away from Britain com- 
pletely. 

In the background of all the excite- 
ment, pomp and ceremony was Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, who fought longest and hard- 
est for an independent India. He wanted 
a free India, but not a divided India. He 
has served notice that he will be a citizen 
of both Pakistan and Hindustan. 

There were reports that Gandhi would 
retire to Noakhail in Pakistan and devote 
the rest of his life to working for a united 
India. 
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Glass Hotel 


Frank Lloyd Wright, 78-year-old art- 
ist-poet-architect, sports a Malacca walk- 
ing-stick, a flowing tie, a cape, a generous 
mop of white hair, and sometimes wears 
velvet knickers. 

He concedes that he is America’s 
greatest genius in his field. But when his 
fellow architects admit this, as many of 
them do, a surprising thing happens. 
Wright denounces them, and says. he is 
America’s greatest genius—period. 

Wright complains that too many peo- 
ple think of a house as a box-like enclosure 
where simple-minded people can get in out 
of the wet. A portion of his own palatial 
home at Phoenix, Ariz., has a white can- 
vas roof. Chosen for appearance rather 
than practicality the material leaks copi- 
ously when it rains. 

Ignore the Drip. To Wright the im- 
portant things in a house are an exterior 
design to fit its natural setting, and lav- 
ishly correct interior appointments. He 
made this clear to a Racine, Wis., client 
who angrily complained because a stream 
of water had come through the ceiling of 
his new house and hit him on the head. 
When he asked the architect what he 
should do Wright said: “Move your chair 
ever so little to one side and calmly con- 
template the sublimity of your surround- 
ings.” 

Wright thinks in terms of space and 
light, favors low-slung dwellings with 
broad roofs “married to the ground.” He 
loves fireplaces, massive chimneys, de- 
spises futile ornamental fixtures, unneces- 
sary partitions and incorrect furniture. Of 
Radio City he says: “It’s the last Tower 
of Babylon, crime of crimes, no excuse for 
it.” Of the Empire State Building: “An 
unethical monstrosity.” 

Texas Tower. Last fortnight the 


people of Dallas, Tex., learned with mixed 
emotions that Wright may build them a 
new hotel. 
ever built. 

Designs were ordered by Texas oil 
man Rogers Lacy. This is what Dallas will 


It will be like no other hotel 





get for Lacy’s money (estimated cost: 
$10-12 million) if the building is erected: 

e@ eA 47-story structure of glass, 
magnesium and light stainless steel, com- 
pletely fireproof, with curtains and uphol- 
stery of spun-glass fabrics. 

@ @ Rooms will be glassed-in sun gal- 
leries encircling a large court. 

ee Outer walls will be diamond- 
shaped glass panes over a, steel cantilev- 
ered construction. Each pane will consist 
of two cuts of plate glass with a quarter- 
inch plastic filling tested by Wright for 
withstanding Texas hailstorms. 

e@ @ Each row of panes will project 
two to four inches beyond the row below 
to avoid drip-streaks from rain. This, 
Wright admits, “may startle.” ; 

e e Escalators will take guests to th 
seventh floor. Storage space under the 
hotel will accommodate 1,500 cars. 

ee A roof garden will have a trans- 
parent glass—not canvas—ceiling. 


Bantam Digger 


To work a lime quarry on his 4o 
acres, Iowa farmer Vern Schield needed a 
mechanical shovel. Since he couldn’t af- 
ford to buy one, he built his own from ma- 
terial he picked up in junk yards—silo 
hoops, auto frames and an old Model A 
engine. 

This extraordinary device he mounted 
on an overaged truck that had cost him 
$100. The shovel handled a quarter of a 
ton with ease. It was so small and handy 
that some friends wanted one like it, 
coaxed Schield until he built another, this 
time with help from his brother Wilbur. 
It was quickly sold. 

Then Schield saw the light. Small op- 
erators and farmers can’t afford to exca- 
vate by hand. Neither can they afford to 
buy big mechanical shovels, prices of which 
start at $10,000. Schield thought he could 
fill the gap with a bantam dragline outfit 
at about $4,500. Mounted on a 1}-ton 
truck it would dig farmers’ drainage 
ditches, excavate basements, put in water 
and sewage systems, handle dozens of oth- 
er jobs that big dragline operators 
wouldn’t look at. 

Digger a Day. Today Schield is 
president of the Schield Bantam Company. 
After building four machines out of scrap 





MINIATURE SHOVEL. Old hoops and Model A engine did the trick. (SEE Bantam Digger) 
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Press Association 


WRIGHT'S HOTEL. "The overlapping stories 
may startle.” (SEE: Glass Hotel) 


at the quarry he set’ himself up in a factory 
80 x 200 feet in Waverly with the help of 
a $200,000 loan from the Government and 
local bankers. 

Last week he handed the bank a 
check for the final payment on his factory. 
He has built and sold 200 Bantams. With 
60 workers and brother Wilbur as general 
manager, he’s now making five a week and 
hopes soon to be putting out three a day. 
His present backlog of orders alone will 
keep him busy for years. 


Better Frozen Food 


Twenty years ago Clarence Birdseye 
began experiments with quick-freezing. He 
had an electric fan, buckets of brine and 
ice, and $7 for tools. 

A friend lent him the corner of his 
ice plant. Then he borrowed on his life 
insurance and found partners. Today he 
is a millionaire, but not everyone even 
now knows Birdseye is a man as well as a 
trade mark. 

Whole fish had been frozen commer- 
cially in Europe before World War I. 
Birdseye did not invent the process. His 
contribution was a method of freezing 
foods—under pressure at —50°—packed 
in a square container so that the product, 
whether lobster, chicken a la king or straw- 
berries, comes out in the form of a hard 
brick, easy to handle. 

Last week Birdseye’s associates—De- 
hydration, Inc., at Gloucester, Mass.—told 
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of a new Birdseye process which will mean 
better frozen foods for the family dinner 
table. 

His new method partially dehydrates 
food before freezing, removing about a 
third of the liquid content. The big gain is 
this: Partially dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables absorb flavoring and coloring mate- 
rials more readily than non-dehydrated 
foods. Thus, after dehydration, fruit or 
berries may be placed in a sugar syrup 
while being frozen. The syrup replaces the 
water and the product loses none of its 
own flavor. 

Other advantages: 

@ @ Many unique and palatable food 
flavors can be created. For example, straw- 
berries may be frozen in raspberry or 
pineapple syrup. 

@ @ Gelatin, beef extract and other 
fluid foods can be introduced into prod- 
ucts during freezing. 

@ @ Dehydrated apple slices will have 
their flavor fortified with aromatic esters 
from apples. 

@ @ Foods can be enriched by freez- 
ing them in a solution containing vitamins 
or wheat germ. 


Sales & Prices Survey 


For months sales and «price trends 
have been what economists like to call 
“spotty.” Businessmen, studying conflict- 
ing reports, have wondered whether to ex- 
pect a general rise or slump in the next 
half year. Last fortnight the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board threw light on 
the picture with a survey which asked 
hundreds of businesses and industries what 
they foresaw in their own future. General 
conclusion: still spotty. 

Among specific trends indicated: 

e @ Half the companies surveyed ex- 
pect sales (dollar value) to be higher dur- 
ing the second half of 1947 than in the 
same period of 1946. 

ee Half of those forecasting gains 
expect sales to be 25% larger; a third pre- 
dict a 15% rise. 

@ @ Most businessmen say this year’s 
sales increases will be due to higher prices, 
better labor conditions. 

e@ @ Demand is heavy in some lines, 
but only one out of 10 executives expects 
new orders to exceed shipments during the 
second six months. 

ee Four industries—office equip- 
ment, chemicals, floor coverings and paper 
—predict “substantially higher” prices for 
the next six months. Three industries— 
special industrial machinery, food and 
lumber—say simply “higher.” 

@ @ Sales predictions for the next six 
months as compared with the last six: ma- 
chine tools, lower; steel and industrial ma- 
chinery, unchanged or lower; railroad 
equipment, no change; office equipment, 
chemicals, woolens and worsteds, higher. 

@ @ Except in critically short items 
such as steel, coal and petroleum, many 
producers are cutting advance buying to a 
minimum, 

e@ @ Caution is the outstanding fea- 
ture of most responses. Reason: a fear of 
inventory losses if prices should suddenly 
fall. 
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Thats the size of the job 
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American Railroads are a today , / 





Your railroads are moving an almost 
unbelievable amount of freight across 
the nation. In the first four months of 
this year they topped even their wartime 
carloading records! And more tons of 
freight are moving more miles than ever 
before in peacetime! 

Railroads are carrying this greater 
tonnage with fewer cars. Although thou- 
sands of new cars have been put in ser- 
vice, and 100,000 are still on order, they 
are not coming fast enough to replace 
those worn out in wartime! 

This record-breaking volume of 
freight is being hauled at charges which 
average just a little more than one cent 
for carrying a ton of freight one mile. 
This is less than 15% above 1939 levels. 

But railroad wages are more than 


Ee Railroads « are moving.. more grain 
a than ever before...more tons of 
ight more miles... 7#an ever before 
in peacetime «++ AND EVEN BREAKING 
SOME OF THEIR WARTIME FREIGHT RECORDS! 













50% higher than they were in 1939. 
Fuel and material costs are 60% higher 
than before the war. 

As a result, in this year of biggest 
peacetime business, railroads are earn- 
ing an average return on their net invest- 
ment of only about 3% 

That’s just about half the earnings the 
railroads need if they are to keep on 
making the improvements in cars and 
engines, tracks and terminals, signals 
and shops, which will keep freight mov- 
ing at a rate to meet the nation’s needs 

. to bring better service to you! 

Send for a free copy of the new 
booklet; “You and Your Railroads.” 
Association of American Railroads, 
Room 952, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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So COOe BE Te ESS! 


A LOS ANGELES TOY-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB will send a child a toy every month for a 
5 annual subscription. The same firm earlier made a hit with its 
Gadget-—of—the-—Month plan. 

POSTWAR ELECTRICITY DEMANDS have far outrun expectations, but rumors of wide- 
spread power shortage are unfounded. While this year's reserve capac-— 
ity is narrow, next year's new generating equipment will provide a 
comfortable margin over expected load growth. 

TWICE AS MUCH will be spent this year for paint products as in 1940. Prices are 
about one-fifth higher. 

LUMBER OUTPUT is running 1ll per cent ahead of 1946. Industry hopes to hold this 
pace through rest of year and on into 1948. 

A NEW REFRIGERATION METHOD condenses and stores 800 cubic feet of natural gas 
in one cubic foot of space. It's expected to end the need for huge 
storage reservoirs, save millions of cubic feet of gas now burned in 
the oil fields for want of practical storage facilities. 
box office for movies. Film industry hopes for a profitable 20 mil- 
lion new outlets in homes for better grade pictures. 

POOR CORN CROP PROSPECTS prompted the Agriculture Department to substitute 
wheat and other grains for 6.7 million bushels of corn scheduled for 

export during July and August. 

THE PHOTO-ELECTRIC EYE, now being adapted for fire prevention,. will sound an 
alarm, stop motors, close fire doors, turn on water sprinklers or re- 
lease fire-extinguishing gases when it sees smoke. Two puffs of a 
Cigaret will send it ifito action. 





the eastern seaboard by one California-company. Eastern dairies will 
receive it, deliver it to homes on milk routes. 
Company. It wants students between the ages of 20 and 26 who can meet 
high standards of scholarship, leadership, enterprise and personality. 
Company representatives will confer with prospective candidates in 
120 colleges this fall. 
PRODUCTION OF ALUMINA (aluminum oxide) from clay and low-grade bauxite ores 
has been solved by the National Bureau of Standards. Though U.S. 
sources of high-grade bauxite may be exhausted in 10 years it will 
probably not be necessary to rely on foreign sources of aluminum ore. 
ALASKA RED SALMON PACKERS expect to equal their 10-year average, which means 
more than 900,000 cases this year as against 600,000 in 1946. Puget 
Sound hopes for 300,000 cases of pink salmon, though its 
fishing season opened later this year than ever before. 





lade and beer, will be sent to U.S. by Britain to pay for meat, dairy 
products and cattle feed. 

A ST. PAUL, MINN., HOTEL next winter will offer its guests their choice of 
conventional or automatic-—electric blankets. 








faces from European plants now getting back into production. It's a 
small industry in U.S.--40 plants employing 15,000 workers with an an- 
nual output of about $23 million. 

AMERICAN WOMEN will spend about $20 million this year for manicure prepara- 
tions, items ranging from cuticle softeners to colorful nail lacquers. 
has a coin-selective unit permitting a price range of 1l¢ to 10¢. Fruit 
will be refrigerated from the orchard to the machine and kept at a 
constant temperature in all climates. Fruit producers expect 600,000 
to be in use within three years. 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Automotive Facts of Life 


Doubting Thomases raised eyebrows 


when President Charles E. Wilson of Gen- 
eral Motors told a Congressional commit- 
tee that the auto industry’s full-speed- 
ahead is enough to prevent a recession for 
several years, 

But last week the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association published striking 
figures that tend to support the Wilson 
forecast. Among them are: 

@ @ One sixth of all U.S. business 
concerns depend for their income on pro- 
duction, sales, service and use of motor 
vehicles. 

@ @ The 537,000 automobile busi- 
nesses employ 8.2 million persons—one in 
every seven of the nation’s workers. 

e e Commercial truck drivers total 
4-7 million, the largest occupational group 
except farming. 

ee The U.S. has 242,000 gas stations, 
52,000 automobile repair garages, 24,000 
taxicab companies, 19,000 auto tourist 
motels, 15,000 wrecking firms, 3,000 road 
building organizations, 2,500 auto finance 
companies. 

e@ @ Though last year’s motor vehicle 
production was only two-thirds of the 
1941 total, replacement parts outstripped 
all records with a wholesale value of $1.75 
billion. 

e @ Barring long strikes in basic in- 
dustries, 4.7 millien vehicles, including a 
new record of 1.1 million trucks, will be 
produced this year by U.S. car manufac- 
turers. 

e@ @ The industry is the chief market 
for gasoline, rubber, steel, upholstery 
leather, mohair, lead and nickel. 

@ @ One parking space is required for 
every seven seats in theaters, one for 400 
square feet of retail sales space, one for 
50 square feet of patron space in restau- 
rants, one for every three workers in in- 
dustrial plants. 


Dim Those Lights 


When the oncoming car fails to lower 
its high-beam headlights, night drivers 
will no longer have to squint, swear and 
slam on the brakes. 

This week a Yankee manufacturer an- 





SAFETY AID FILTER. It helps night drivers. 
(SEE: Dim Those Lights) 


nounced he has changed all that with a 
simple, inexpensive anti-glare plastic filter. 
It fastens with a vacuum cup to the left 
side of the windshield, shades the driver’s 
eyes from nine-tenths of the headlight 
glare. Yet because the filter is small and 
strategically placed, he has almost unob- 
structed vision through the rest of the 
windshield. 
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LITTLE HANDS CAN CAUSE LARGE FIRES 


| VERY two minutes, an American home goes up in 
| flames. And 29% of these fires are caused by the 


careless use of matches and cigarettes, 


Protect YOUR home by keeping matches in a 
safe place where little hands can not reach them. 
See your local insurance agent today and have 
your property insured to value before a fire starts, 





INSURANCE COMP 
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Science 





U. of Nebraska 


VERSATILE. Its saber slashed across two conti- 
nents. (SEE: Kangaroo-Tiger) 


Kangaroo-Tiger 


To reconstruct skeletons of dinosaurs 
extinct millions of years ago, scientists use 
a few scraps of fossilized bone, fill in the 
gaps with imagination—guided by their 
knowledge of biology and evolution. 

To reconstruct the story of how an- 
cient animals lived, fought, migrated and 
died out, scientists use the same tech- 
nique. Between the scraps of real knowl- 
edge lie millions of years of theory, of 
which paleontologists can only say: “This 
is what must have happened.” 

Fang & Pouch. Last fortnight in an 
abandoned gravel pit near Cambridge, 
Nebr., scientists of the U. of Nebraska 
Museum found a new scrap: the skull, 
lower jaw, teeth, and 13 ribs of a saber- 
toothed, tiger-like animal which ran 
through American jungles a million years 
ago, carrying its young, like a kangaroo, 
in a pouch, 

The story the scrap substantiates be- 
gan 65 million years ago, when North and 
South America were—as they are now— 
connected by a land bridge or isthmus. 
Across this bridge animals, led by dino- 
saurs perhaps 100 feet long, moved freely. 

Then somehow, probably by a series 
of titanic earthquakes, the bridge was 
broken. For the next 54 million years the 
animals of the two continents were left to 
evolve independently. In North America 
they developed better brains, turned into 
giant dogs and cats, elephants and camels. 
In South America grew the marsupials, or 
pouch- bearers. 

Jungle Fighters. About a million 
years ago the land bridge was rebuilt— 
perhaps by new earthquakes—and the flow 
across it resumed. The northern animals, 
hungry and better equipped to survive, 
poured southward, killed off most of their 
South American cousins and forced others 
to migrate northward. 

Traces of the southern migrants— 
giant sloths and armadillos—had already 
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been found in North America. But the 
South American marsupial tiger bones— 
first ever found on this continent—gave 
new evidence of the violence of the strug- 
gle for existence in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Crop Saver 


It rained and rained. The corn drew 
in its ears, smothered under rising weeds. 
The summer crop was given up for lost. 

A farmer in Henderson, Ky., had 
heard of the wonder weed-killer, 2,4-D. 
Having nothing to lose, he decided to try 
it. Four days after his 150 acre farm was 
treated by high-concentration, low-dosage 
sprays, the weeds had wilted. Neighbors 
treated 18,000 acres more, saved almost 
$2 million worth of corn. 

In Texas, farmers were less lucky. A 
plane spraying the green killer on_ rice 
parasites met a wind which carried the 
spray to nearby cotton fields—where it 
destroyed the entire crop. 


Red Water 


And all the waters that were in the 
river were turned to blood. And the fish 
that was in the river died; and the river 
stank, and the Egyptians could not drink 
of the water of the river; and there was 
blood throughout all the land of Egypt.— 
Exodus VII:20, 21. 

The state of Florida, which spends 
thousands of dollars annually wooing va- 
cation tourists, was forced last fortnight 
to warn them away. Reason: In the water 
for 75 miles along the Gulf Coast stretched 
a red, evil-smelling strip of water filled 
with dead and rotting fish. 

Such “red tides” are unusual, but not 
new. Florida itself had another one only 
last winter. And according to the Bible— 
corroborated by marine-life specialist 
Thomas F. Austin of the U.S. Navy’s Hy- 
drographic Office—they occurred thou- 
sands of years ago. 





Modern scientists insist the discolora- 
tion is not red, but tan or yellow. And it 
is not a tide but a crawling mass of streaks 
or patches, adds the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

Smelly Rose. Inside these patches, 
giving them their color, seethe myriads— 
75 million to the quart—of one-celled ani- 
mals (Gymnodinium). They whip them- 
selves around furiously with hair-like 
swimming organs, kill fish by millions with 
a poison they give off. This was proved by 
Dr. F. G. Walton Smith, U. of Miami, 
when he filtered out the animals before 
sliding fish into the infected rose-colored 
water, where they promptly died. 

This study is not prompted by a mere 
desire to boost Florida’s vacation reve- 
nues. Since 1928 the Hooper Foundation, 
San Francisco, has been investigating a 
cousin (Gonyaulax) which penetrates 
clams and crabs, poisons humans who eat 
them. 


Boon for FM 


Frequency modulation radio, which is 
not enjoying the boom its backers pre- 
dicted, got two stimulating injections last 
fortnight. 

The Pilot Radio Corp., Long Island 
City, N.Y., perfected and put on the re- 
tail market a new gadget called the “Pilo- 
tuner,” which will convert any standard 
amplitude modulation radio into an FM 
set. Impartial FM experts found it satis- 
factory, but warned: “It can’t work any 
better than the AM loudspeaker it teams 
up with.” Pilot Corp. plans to manufac- 
ture 2,000 converters a day. 

Color. The other injection was a col- 
or facsimile device, worked out by Finch 
Telecommunications, Inc., which will print 
in the home—when attached to FM radios 
—news and even comic strips broadcast 
by FM stations. It is less expensive than 
earlier facsimile machines, and will use 
cheaper paper. Finch expects to put it on 
the market in about a year. 





Pathfinder 


PILOTUNER. New gadget gives FM a shot in the arm, the AM-owner a break. (SEE: Boon tor FM) 
PATHFINDER 
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International 


THEIR BABY. To Arnold and others a birth 


was o dream come true. (See below) 


At Last—the USAF 


As President Truman signed the Na- 
tional Security Act, an independent arm 
of the nation’s defenses was born: the 
U.S. Air Forces. 

It seemed fitting that the birth ap- 
proximated the second anniversary of the 
atomic bombing of Hiroshima. For since 
that August day in 1945, Americans have 
become nervously aware of the danger that 
can come from unprotected skies. 

To other Americans, equally aware of 
that danger, the birth meant more. They 
were old timers like retired General of the 
Army Henry H. (Hap) Arnold, now a 
farmer in Southern California. To him and 
others who flew for the Army in “crates 
put together with sticks and baling wire” 
the birth was a dream come true. 

History. They could recall the first 
plane purchased from the Wright brothers 
in 1908. The Army had specified that it 
must be able to carry 350 pounds 125 
miles at a speed of 45,mph. 

Only a year earlier the Air Forces had 
been created as part of the Signal Corps. 
Its initial strength: one officer, two en- 
listed men. It had no aircraft. 

To a B-29-minded America the early 
history of the Corps seems almost funny. 
Its first combat mission across the Mexi- 
can border in 1916 ended in dismal failure. 
Of the eight planes that took off to fly 
against Pancho Villa, three got lost, one 
returned because of engine trouble and 
four were forced down because of dark- 
ness. 

Grown Up. Less funny to Japanese 
and Germans were the armadas that 
wrought ruin during World War II when 
the- Air Corps at last had come into its 
own. Then it boasted more than 3 mil- 
lion officers and men, 80,000 planes. 

As an independent arm, its prestige is 
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greater—but so are its responsibilities. To 
it must fall the first brunt of an enemy’s 
attack. Its theater will include all the air 
from pole to pole. 

Problems. The USAF starts its first 
year woefully undermanned. It must en- 
list 15,000 men a month for the next year 
to reach maximum authorized strength. To 
fly a formation of 100 B-29s over the Mid- 
west it had to scrape the bottom of its 
barrel of planes and crews. And a grow- 
ing shortage of 100-octane gas—life blood 
of the Air Forces—threatens its training 
program, 

These and other problems must be 
faced by the new Secretary for Air (to be 
appointed by President Truman) and Gen. 
Carl “Tooey” Spaatz, commanding gen- 
eral of the USAF. On their solutions 
would rest much of the future safety of 
the U.S. 


Stratospheric Bumps 


Since the end of the war, Great Brit- 
ain has centered her aircraft production 
sights on the construction of jet-propelled 
airliners. Within the next two years she 
hopes to launch her first. 

It will be manufactured by De Havil- 
land, of World War II Mosquito-bomber 
fame, and be capable of speeds of more 
than 450 mph. Resembling a giant sting 
ray (swept-back wings and virtually no 
tail), it will carry its 30 passengers at 
heights of more than 40,000 feet. 

But much research remains to be 
done. Newest bogey to confront the de- 
signers: turbulence. 

Stratospheric turbulence (rough or 
bumpy weather) has long been overlooked. 
It was thought the stratosphere was a 
region of “no weather,” or at least weather 
which wouldn’t hinder air travel. 

Too Fast. Slower planes of pre- 


turbo-jet vintage could pass through such 
turbulence at 300 mph. They were built to 
withstand the strain. But like an auto ap- 
proaching a bump at high speed, a turbo- 


jet plane must slow down. This slowing 
dowy defeats the purpose of the jets’ high 
speed and reduces operating efficiency. 
The British Air Ministry has ap- 
pointed a six-man commission to study 
stratospheric turbulence and its effect on 
the structural design of aircraft. The in- 
vestigation, they hope, will maintain Brit- 
ain’s present position in the jet-airliner 
production race—way ahead of the field. 


Rapid Repair Service 


Flying from Berlin to Ireland, 23- 
year-old ex-G.I. mechanic Tommy Campo- 
bossa was forced down by a balky engine 
in Russian-occupied Germany. 

After a quick examination he fixed 
the engine and took off. Hours later, after 
his safe landing at Shannon, airport per- 
sonnel discovered Tommy’s engine-repair 
secret: He had tied it together with a 
greasy necktie. 


Stall Warnings 


“To lose, from any cause, the rela- 
tive air speed for control [of an airplane]” 
is Webster’s definition for “stall.” To 
many pilots who have lost flying speed too 
close to the ground, a stall has meant more 
—sudden death. 

Accidental stalling is often fatal to 
private fliers mainly because it happens 
without warning. This was clearly estab- 
lished when recently perfected warning 
indicators were tested. 

The indicators (five), mounted on the 
wing and wired to lights in the cockpit, 
record successive phases of a stall. Like a 
pinball machine, when all lights flash on 
the plane pays off in a stall. 

By using the indicators an instructor 
may now judge his student’s ability to 
recognize an impending stall. But first, in- 
structors themselves must brush up on 
recognition. For tests showed that many 
flying teachers “do not know stalls .. . 
are unable to identify them to students.” 





USAAF 


FLYING CRATES. Baling wire and sticks and top speeds of 45 mph were replaced by . 
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Glenn L. Martin 


. . - jet bombers such as pictured XB-48, whose top speed remains secret. (SEE: At Last . . .) 
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Sports 


Ducks, Ltd. 


Hunters had known it was coming. 
The duck population had shrunk by 26 
million from last year’s estimated 80 mil- 
lion. So this fall hunters will have only a 
30-day season in the East, 35 days in Mid- 
west and West, compared to 45 in 1946. 
Daily bag limit: four ducks instead of 
seven. 


Diamond Lils 


Housewives in eight Midwest indus- 
trial cities rushed through the supper 
dishes last week, got out with their fami- 
lies to municipal, industrial or high school 
ball diamonds. 

There, by their eagerness, the ladies 
were threatening to up season attendance 
of the All-American Girls Baseball League 
to the million mark by fall (250,000 more 
than last year), give the five-year-old cir- 
cuit its finest year to date. 

No la-de-da, patty-cake organization, 
the All-American eschews the popular 
standard soft-ball which most women like, 
uses a hard ball, 11-inches-around, in a 
modified version of the men’s game. Base 
paths are shortened to 70 from the regu- 
lation 90 feet to compensate for slower 
feminine speeds and this, plus the players’ 
unquestioned ability, results in a game 
which the league insists is tops in girls’ 
sports. 

Big League. Organized in 1943 by 
Chicago Cubs owner P. K. Wrigley, the 
All-American first labeled itself a soft-ball 
league, operated in the four war-plant 
cities of Rockford, IIl., South Bend, Ind., 
and Racine and Kenosha, Wis. 

Now run by square-jawed, graying 
Max Carey, former Pittsburgh Pirates 
hero, All-American is the biggest and best 
women’s athletic loop in the country. Its 
eight teams sport such nicknames as the 
Racine Belles; Fort Wayne, Ind., Daisies; 


Muskegon, Mich., Lassies; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Chicks; Rockford Peaches; South 
Bend Blue Sox; Peoria Red Wings and 
Kenosha Comets, but play good enough 
ball to lure as many men as women spec- 
tators. 

Crowds run from 5,000 to 8,000 per 
game, are kept in suspense by smart hit- 
ting, zippy fielding and constant base- 
stealing. Men are amazed most by the 
girls’ hustle, strategy and whip-like ball- 
throwing. 

All-American players, recruited from 
industrial, civic and other soft ball teams, 
represent 23 states and five Canadian prov- 
inces, make an average of $55 to $85 a 
week during the 112-game season. They 
travel under strict chaperonage, like the 
game so well that few quit—even for 
marriage. 

Ladies First. The girls wear briefly- 
skirted uniforms which are neither too 
frilly nor too provocative, are cautioned 
to behave like ladies both on and off the 
field. League scouts check applicants for 
femininity as well as athletic ability, rule 
out the uncouth, hardboiled and masculine. 

All-American, encouraged by its suc- 
cess, is toying with plans for setting up 
another, similar league, but finds a dearth 
of playing talent a current obstacle. 

Now in a dead heat for the league’s 
1947 pennant are the 1946 champion 
Racine Belles, Muskegon and Grand Rap- 
ids, with Peoria bidding for fourth place 
in post-season Shaugnessy Cup playoffs. 


Fishing-Fathers 


In York, Pa., about the middle of last 
month, 12-year-old Johnny Jones was on 
his way to becoming a problem child—if 
nothing worse. He was one of five sisters 
and four brothers whose late father had 
left little behind but the chance to strug- 
gle in poverty. He already had developed 
a sly knack of pilfering playthings of 
other kids. He was, even in his neighbor- 
hood, regarded with suspicion. 

Then Charlie Hoffman, York metal 
products manufacturer, got hold of him. 
Johnny (it isn’t his real name) had only 
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Fran Byrne 


SLIDE! Racine's 22-year-old base-stealing Sophie Kurys does it again. (SEE: Diamond Lils) 





overalls and a pair of his sister’s shoes. 
But off he went with Hoffman for two 
weeks’ fishing around York county streams. 

Last week Johnny was home again. 
He had learned the names of half a dozen 
common kinds of fish, could name ro dif- 
ferent birds by plumage or song, could 
identify a host of insects. Moreover, pos- 
sessed of a fine voice, he had joined a 
boys’ choir. And, for the toys he used to 
steal, he was earning money by cutting 
lawns, carrying out rubbish. 

Goal. To date, Johnny, in a new 
suit of clothes, stands as Exhibit A in the 
York Izaak Walton League’s “Street to 
Stream” program, designed to get the 
under-privileged kid off the streets and 
(1) keep him from juvenile court, (2) 
make a sportsman of him. 

Conceived a year ago by G. W. For- 
rest, 1946 league activities chairman, 
“Street to Stream” this summer is going 
full blast, backed by the chapter’s Sunday 
radio program, the York Optimist Club, 
city officials and juvenile court judges. 
New activities boss Harry Allaman esti- 
mates that at least 85 of York’s 320 Wal- 
tonites already are taking boys fishing with 
them, thinks several dozen non-club mem- 
bers probably have responded to the chap- 
ter’s radio appeal. 

Repeats. Many of the men, like 
Hoffman, take two or three youngsters out 
at once for a day’s or week’s trip, plan to 
repeat the performance half a dozen times 
before the fishing season ends. To stimu- 
late the boys’ interest, 10 downtown York 
sporting goods stores register catches, pre- 
sent a special felt emblem when a youth 
enters the “Street to Stream” fishing con- 
test. Next February prizes will be awarded 
at a dinner to Street-and-Streamers who 
caught the largest trout, bass, pike, carp, 
pan and other fish. 

Simple. Only rules in the contest: 
the boy must be under 16, make his catch 
within the Apr. r—Nov. 31 season and with- 
in 50 miles of York. 

Says Hoffman: “What these 
need is someone to put a father’s arm 
around them.” Says Forrest, whose idea is 
being urged on other Walton League chap- 
ters: “The program puts a certain moral 
substance into everything we do. As for 
the boys, if they’re busy fishing, they’re 
too busy to get into trouble.” 


boys 


Warm Weather Football 


This month, as usual, football was at 
it again—poking its head into the warm- 
weather sports realm far in advance of its 
season. 

And, as usual, the pros were the first 
to start. Opening football gun was to be 
fired by the All-America Conference Aug. 
17—one of the earliest dates on record— 
with a Brooklyn Dodger-Los Angeles 
Dons exhibition at Portland, Ore. 

Biggest event of the pre-season pro- 
gram will be Aug. 22 when the Chicago 
Bears, 1946 National Football League 
champs, play Doc Blanchard and Glenn 
Davis, (ex-Army); Buddy Young, (ex- 
Illinois) ; Bob Fenimore, (ex-Oklahoma A. 
& M.), et al., in The Chicago Tribune’s 
annual College All-Star charity game. 


PATHFINDER 





Health 


TB—D & BCG 


Tuberculosis still swings a deadly 
scythe among America’s young people. 
But last week there was new hope for 
beating it on at least these fronts: 

e e Intramuscular injection of vita- 
min D was showing surprising ability to 
“arrest” some cases of TB. 

ee Researchers predicted study of 
this sun vitamin and new bacilli strains 
may yield a drug with greater promise. 

e @ The U.S. Public Health Service 
had ordered production of “BCG,” a vac- 
cine made from tame tuberculosis germs, 
which some doctors say may eliminate TB 
sanatoriums in 20 to 40 years. 

Double-D Diet. About five years 
ago an American TB specialist and a 
French skin specialist wondered why both 
sunshine and codliver oil helped bone, in- 
testinal and skin TB. To each doctor 
flashed an idea: Could vitamin D—pres- 
ent in each treatment—hold the secret? 

The Frenchman, Dr. M. J. Charpy 
of Dijon, gave large oral doses of vitamin 
D to patients suffering from skin tubercu- 
losis, 70% improved in two weeks, were 
pronounced cured within six months. 
(Usual treatment was D-rich ultra-violet 
light from sunlamps.) 

Hearing of Charpy’s success, a Lon- 
don dermatologist, Dr. G. B. Dowling, 
switched to mouth-feeding the vitamin. 
Another British doctor, D. E. Macrae, did 
the same for bone and tendon tubercu- 
losis. 

But there were flaws in the new treat- 
ment. One was this: Excess mouth-fed D 
causes body calcium to float from bone 
to other tissue. This weakens bones, 
causes cramps, kidney trouble, even death. 

Another apparent flaw was failure to 
find calcium deposits around cured skin 
TB areas. Doctors had long noticed cal- 





cium in scar tissue of arrested lung vic- 
tims, had assumed this was Nature’s way 
of healing the disease. So if skin TB could 
heal without the calcium deposits a new 
theory of healing was needed. 

D-Injection. Meantime at Glenn 
Dale, Md., Dr. Walter Raab was working 
independently on both flaws. He injected 
the vitamin (a million and a half units 
twice a week) into human muscles and 
veins. This he found arrests—to a limited 
degree—TB of the lungs and the pleural 
membrane. He also had patients inhale 
vitamin sprays with good effect, And— 
there was no floating calcium! 

Raab says the calcium deposits 
around tubercles are an effect, but not 
the cause, of cure. He thinks it may be 
possible to create a synthetic drug more 
powerful against TB. It could be modeled 
on vitamin D’s molecular structure. Sev- 
eral Paris physicians have independently 
confirmed Raab’s D treatment. 

When Dr. Albert Calmette, Pasteur 
Institute, died in 1933 his now famous 
vaccine was still a question mark. Called 
BCG (bacillus of Calmette and his asso- 
ciate, Camille Guerin), it had runs of 
success from 1920 on. But it had black 
marks too—crosses Over graves. 

99.7% “Take.” Dr. Frederick Tice, 
president of Chicago’s Municipal Sana- 
torium, wanted to know more. Would Dr. 
S. R. Rosenthal (one of his students then 
in Germany) study at Pasteur Institute? 

Rosenthal would. He learned how TB 
germs transferred from plate to plate 230 
times had become mere shadows of their 
former selves. Injecting one dose of BCG 
(now 4¢ worth) into young people not 
having the disease (negative to the tuber- 
culin test) seemed to work. 

So Rosenthal brought BCG cultures 
to Chicago in 1934. Ultimately 99.7% of 
9,000 persons. vaccinated were protected 
for five to seven years. These convincing 
records—plus less complete ones from 
the world— 
black marks. So last 
‘Health Service 
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Dr. Walter Raab and Pathfinder 


UNHEALTHY FOR MICROBES. Vitamin D made bacilli scarce, Dr. Raab happy. (SEE: TB—D) 
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Acme 


UN-UNDULATER. New blood was Huddleson's 
ally against fever. (SEE: Don't Tease .. .) 


named Tice Laboratory & Clinic, Chi- 
cago, sole manufacturer of BCG in the 
U.S. The center will expand into a $361,- 
250 Institute. Its vaccine will be shipped 
to health agencies for further experimen- 
tation. Cautiously, the USPHS still with- 
holds formal approval of BCG. 


Don’t Tease It, Kill It... 


Doctors were downcast after the first 
trials of sulfa drugs against undulant 
fever. Unless treatment caught the dis- 
ease within 10 days after the victim did 
(from cows, goats or pigs)—the victim 
rarely recovered his health, 

Now Dr. I. Forest Huddleson, Mich- 
igan State college bacteriologist, gives 
victims of undulant fever injections of 
whole blood before they get their sulfa 
allotment. 

Last fortnight he accounted for his 
cures. Drugs, he suggested, may merely 
provide ammunition for natural antibodies 
in the blood stream. The two need to 
work togethcr. But after several weeks of 
fever, patients’ antibodies grow weary, 
sluggish and lay their sulfa-pistols down. 
Injecting whole blood supplies fresh anti- 
bodies to “fire” the drug molecules at 
microbes. 


Spores Unleashed 


Streptomycin paid off three ways last 
week to its discoverer, its developers and 
its users—the public. 

Crusty, bright-eyed Dr. Selman 
Waksman, Rutgers university, received a 
coveted international honor. It was Den- 
mark’s Emil Christian Hansen medal— 
accompanied by‘’s,ooo kroner ($1,000). 

From Merck & Co., Dr. Karl Folkers 
reported the drug’s complex, sugar-like 
molecular structure had been figured out. 
Next would come artificial streptomycin. 
But, even without that, supplies of the 
natural product were high enough so its 
Government rationing could end. 
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International 
NEW LINCOLN. In D.C., secret papers; in 
New York, a bust. (SEE: 21 Years After) 


21 Years After 


In 1919 Robert Todd Lincoln, last 
living child of the Civil War President, 
shipped the Library of Congress six trunk- 
loads of papers. They were his father’s 
files, gathered in the 10 bleak days after 
his assassination. 

They were a gift to the nation, on one 
condition—that they remain unopened ex- 
actly 21 years after Robert’s death. 

The years slipped by. Then the days. 
Finally, the hours. One minute past mid- 
night on July 26 the safes—to which only 
the library’s cataloguer knew the combi- 
nat‘on—swung wide. The letters Lincoln 
wrote and read between 1833 and 1865 
were now released to an impatient public. 

No Skeletons. But those who hoped 
for spectacular disclosures or support for 
such Lincoln legends as his deathless love 
for Ann Rutledge, were disappointed. Lin- 
coln’s friends and biographers, Nicolay 
and Hay, had had custody of these papers 
from 1874-1901. They, and cautious Rob- 
ert (who once planned to destroy the 
whole batch), might have culled the very 
personal and the embarrassing. 

Carl Sandburg and other Lincoln 
scholars waiting to examine the 18;350 pa- 
pers, found a wealth of material on Lin- 
coln’s relationships and ideas, his efforts 
to. avoid a war, his campaign plans, his 
headaches with job-seekers and enemies, 
his rough drafts of state documents. But 
they found nothing to change materially 
either history or people’s fond picture of 
the Great Emancipator. 

Meanwhile, in New York, a_ book- 
seller, Henry C. Roberts, got in on the 
publicity, displayed a “hitherto undis- 
closed” bust of Lincoln—the first sculpture 
he ever sat for, according to Leonard Volk, 
who made it in 1860. 

For 20 years owner Roberts cherished 
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it as the only remaining large bust made 
from life. Experts aren’t sure of his claim. 
Anyway, next Lincoln’s Birthday, Roberts 
says, it will go to “the institution most 
worthy of having it.” 


Our Hallowed Dead 


Weeds on an ancient grave caused red 
faces among Richmond, Va., Daughters of 
the American Revolution this summer. 

Tourists to Montpelier, Va., onetime 
mansion of President James Madison, were 
shocked to find his grave unkept and its 
wall damaged, despite a bronze plaque 
boasting the cemetery was restored by the 
William Byrd Chapter of the DAR. 

Members of the Chapter had been 
caring for the hallowed grave themselves. 
Now they scurried around for a gardener. 


Blazed Trails 


One of the things today’s 40 million 
drivers take for granted is good, cheap, 
easy-to-get road maps, keyed to a highway 
numbering. system so elaborate they can 
usually tell east-west directions by even 
numbers, north-south by odd. 

This summer oil companies alone are 
handing out free, enough of these maps to 
give everybody in the U.S. at least one. 
This puts today’s motorists miles ahead of 
yesteryear’s model “T” drivers who jolted 
through the night following “telephone 
poles with l-o-n-g white arms.” Or earlier 
motorists who jogged along what few roads 
existed in the nineteenth century railroad 
era, scanning maps designed for bicycle 
clubs of the Nineties. 

Milestone. The first auto map (most 
maps showed only railroads) was printed 
in a Chicago newspaper in 1895, to show 
the route of a race. After 1900 came 
guidebooks and the Official Automobile 
Blue Books, with directions so complicated 
a driver needed a Man Friday to keep one 
sharp eye on the pages, one on easy-to- 
miss landmarks: “Turn right at the red 
barn, cross R.R., left across creek, straight 
ahead, crossing another creek, thence R.R.., 
turn right, cross another R.R., to Cozy 
Dell Store, thence bend right, cross R.R. 
and creek several times, going up grade. 
Sound horn!” 


In 1911 the American Automobile 
Association gave members Eastern state 
maps. Tire companies followed suit. About 
this time the National Highways Associa- 
tion was formed to push road and map 
improvement, but maps were far from 
common, 

Motorists were always being caught 
in dead ends and barnyards. One day in 
1913 William Akin, an advertising man, 
chugged into Pittsburgh. Lost, he had 
traveled 100 miles to go 25. Hé was mad. 

At the court house he copied a map, 
sold the Gulf Oil Co. on sending one to 
the 10,000 registered motorists in the area. 
By 1920 Gulf service stations were hand- 
ing out 16 million maps a year, and com- 
petitors were joining the trend. 

Today. Three major concerns now 
turn out millions of maps for which oil 
companies pay 3¢, distribute free. Big job 
now is revising to tally with wartime con- 
struction. One major change may mean 
2,500 minor ones. AAA is concentrating 
on data about secondary roads. 

Oil company maps have added color- 
ful decorations showing scenic and historic 
routes. But AAA aims more for high ac- 
curacy and a revolutionary accardion-fold 
map. Smiling wisely they nod to a car- 
toon on the wall showing a repair man at 
the telephone. “It’s an emergency, Joe. 
They can’t get their road map folded.” 

“That’s what we mean,” AAA says. 


Catchum Own Cloud 


Heat has hung thick and dry over 
Arizona thisssummer. At a Fourth of July 
pow-wow near Flagstaff, Hopi Indians 
stomped out their rhythmic snake dance, 
watching the sky. Still no rain fell. 

Weeks later an airliner flew over Ari- 
zona to test out a General Electric Co. 
technique. Into a high-flying cloud over 
Roosevelt Dam the aviators dropped 500 
Ibs. of dry ice pellets. As G.E. predicted, 
rain fell—in torrents. 

When they heard of it the Hopis were 
furious. That cloud was conjured by their 
July 4 pow-wow. “We object,” said one, 
“to white men spilling water out of our 
clouds that happen to drift south. If white 
men want water, let them do their own 
dancing and make their own clouds.” 





American Automobile Assoc 


PLEASURE TRIP? Roads were bad. Getting lost on them was even worse. (SEE: Blazed Trails) 
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International 


AIR AGE. A Pittsburgh pitcher has doubts. 


Everybody on the team knows I 
don’t like to travel by plane. They always 
tell me there is nothing to it—no danger, 
that if your time has come, there is noth- 
ing you can do about it. Now, that’s all 
right, but I always tell ’em that what 
worries me is this: suppose the pilot’s time 
has come and mine hasn't. What happens 
then?—Kirby Higbe, Pittsburgh pitcher, 





We have an industrial plant that 
can’t be found anywhere else in the world. 
This is an element of military strength 
and one, I think, that attained great re- 
spect from other people in World War II, 
—Former Secretary of War Patterson. 


I have just returned from a long 
visit to Palestine, and I wish to point out 
that the Jews in Palestine are heroically 
determined to receive their homeless 
brothers and sisters from Europe.—Sam- 
uel Cherr, New York. 


More and more persons are passing 
their 65th birthday in a state of single- 
blessedness. The percentage of bachelors 
65 and over has risen from 5.9% in 1900 
to 12%, and that of elderly spinsters from 
7.9 to 14%.—Thomas C. Desmond, chair- 
man, committee on problems of the aged, 
New York legislature. 


Yes, I will support Mr. Truman for 
re-election. No, I have no idea if he will 
run. Personally, I have no intention of 
returning to the Government service.— 
Chester Bowles, former OPA chief. 


The great weakness of this age is 
to think. we can pay some one to do the 
things we should do for ourselves.—L. J. 
Taber, life insurance executive. 


Peace treaties or no peace treaties, 
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the U.N. has already developed into a 
growing institution. It has learned to walk 
and talk and think. It’s growing up.— 
Trygve Lie, secretary-general, United Na- 
tions, 


In the Soviet attacks on the plan 
[Marshall Plan], our purposes are dis- 
torted, our motives impugned, our tradi- 
tions and institutions decried and smeared. 
—Secretary of State Marshall. 


Now the fact is that the moral and 
political authority of the Security Coun- 
cil of the U.N. is so great that no nation 
would ever wish to refuse to carry out its 


-recommendations.—Dr. Oscar Lange, Po- 


land’s delegate on the Council. 


In my opinion, a wage policy that 
attempts to keep wages up with the soar- 
ing price of food is not sound. Food prices 
must come down.—Mathew Woll, vice 
president, American Federation of Labor. 


It seems that the first people to take 
advantage of the wider discretion given to 
bishops in the new marriage laws are mem- 
bers of the clergy themselves.—R?. Rev. 
William T. Manning, New York. 


The Church’s objective is to keep 
already married couples married. It should 
be the Church’s objective, ultimately, to 
remarry divorced couples.—Dr. W. Ham- 
ilton Aulenbach, rector, Christ’s Church, 
Germantown, Pa. 


I want to make it perfectly plain 
that I am not associated with a “stop- 
Dewey” movement or a “stop-anybody” 
movement.—Harold E. Stassen, candidate 
for Presidential nomination. 


At the atomic energy research sta- 
tion at Harwell, where the first atomic 
pile in Britain will be working experi- 
mentally soon, we hope in time to build 
a university of nuclear fission second to 
none in the world.—John Wilmot, British 
minister of supply. 


European 


ATOM AGE. Britain builds a university. 








If you have a septic tank disposal sys- 
tem, you don’t have to worry about 
using Sani-Flush to clean your toilet 
bowl. It’s absolutely safe. Scientific 
tests prove it. Sani-Flush cleans and dis- 
infects chemically, removes stain and 
germ-laden film. Saves messy work. 
Write for free report by sanitary engi- 
neers. Learn the truth about its safety. 
Effective in hard or soft water. Sold 
everywhere in two 
handy sizes. The Hy- 
gienic Products Com- 
pany, Dept. 216, Can- 
ton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 
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Made to U.S. Army Specifications! 
15-JEWEL 


ELGIN 
$3895 


Sturdy 15-Jewel ELGIN men’s 

wrist watches. Waterproofed. 

Sweep second hand. Stainless Steel back. Unbreakable 
crystal. QUALITY! American made. Fully recondi- 
tioned with ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! Made for 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. They HAD to be good. 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply pay postman $18.95 
plus 10% taxand postage on delivery. Cash orders sent 
postpaid.Limitedsupply. UNITED PRODUCTS Co., 
7941 S. Halsted St., Dept WES-229, Chicago 20, Ill. 














Robert Campbell Barry 
NATALIE SCOTT: Her hero was married to a 
bottle. (SEE: History) 


History of an Alcoholic 


The Story of Mrs. Murphy, by Nata- 
lie Anderson Scott (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York: $3) is not “another Lost 
Weekend”—nor another anything else. It 
is a strong, moving and original novel in 
its own right. The fact that its hero is an 
alcoholic—rather than a musician or a 
butcher or a murderer—has little to do 
with its excellence. 

It is the story of the fall of James 
Patrick Murphy and of the anguish his 
decline brings to his family. Jimmy is the 
type of alcoholic who goes for six months 
or longer between bouts without touching 
a drop. As he puts it: “A thousand dol- 
lars couldn’t make me take a drink when 
I’m not drinking.” When he’s not, he is 
an attractive, impulsive young man with 
a sweet girlish smile and a fondness for 
smart clothes. 

Wedding Delayed. When the story 
begins he is 25 years old, has just acquired 
a steady job and is engaged to be married. 
Sue will steady him; the responsibility of 
a family will keep him sober. But on the 
day before the wedding Jimmy has a quar- 
rel with his father, borrows $200 and dis- 
appears. 

He turns up in a strange city, drink- 
‘ng. He drinks not because he wants to, 
but because he has to. When he runs out 
of money, he works a few days if the 
“shakes” aren’t too bad. Otherwise he 
begs or steals. He lives in alleys, flop- 
houses, slum gutters with “the fellows,” a 
pitiful, tattered fraternity bound together 
by their common illness. 

When one gets the D.T.’s, the others 
help him to a hospital. When one has 
money, they all drink. When they feel 
like singing, their song is The Remedy: 

There’s a remedy, my boy, 
For all these old, old sorrows . 
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Give us a swallow, 
It’ll stifle the sorrow, 
The guy who has the bottle is my pal! 

Interlude. Eventually, the thirst 
fades and Jimmy enters the “weaning” 
period. He can eat now; he needs only a 
few beers now and then and finally none at 
all. He gets a job, saves $1,200 and goes 
home. Two years have gone by; his father 
is dead, his mother is taking in roomers, 
but Sue is still waiting. They are happy, 
briefly, until the next bout begins. 

This is Jimmy’s life; the*cycle is re- 
peated with minor variations and ever- 
shorter periods of sobriety. After Sue 
leaves him, there are other women. There 
is Kay, the artist, who likes to stay with 
him even when he’s drinking. And Dolores, 
whose rich husband thinks she comes East 
to visit relatives. They try to help him, 
of course, but it is no use. Jimmy him- 
self is incapable of trying. 

Finale. He ends, dismally, on the 
Skidway, the quiet, seemingly deserted 
street where alcoholics settle for the last, 
long bout. On the Skidway the fellows do 
not sing, nor even talk. They merely 
drink, sleep and die. They go “outside” 
only to get a new bottle or to beg the 
price of one. And in the desolate flop- 
house, where they sleep, the solitary clerk 
watches them so he will know when to call 
the morgue. 


New Slant on Puritans 


New England history, from still an- 
other viewpoint, is provided in a self- 
possessed little book, Churches of Old New 
England, by George Francis Marlowe 
(Macmillan Co., New York: $3.75). 

It is an attractive book because the 
churches’ charms are caught in architec- 
tural description and in handsome photog- 
raphy. It is also a good approach to 
colonial history, for the church was the 
center of community life and church rec- 
ords were bountiful and frank. 

These records throw new light on 
colonists we are apt to think of as stern, 


Samuel Chamberlain 


NEW ENGLAND LANDMARK. Churches tell 
its history. (SEE: New Slant on Puritans) 
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unbending Puritans. Humor and “sin” 
crop out. For example, we learn of one 
church’s custom of seating the spinsters 
and maids as far as possible from the un- 
married men. Nearly 150 years later evi- 
dence of that distinction still stands. The 
ladies’ pews are in fine condition. The 
young men’s have been permanently dis- 
figured by jackknives. 

Rivals. We discover that coffins were 
cheap in Colonial days (about eight shil- 
lings) and that the most expensive item of 
a funeral was the rum which the mourn- 
ers consumed in great quantity. The most 
interesting epitaphs are to be found on 
two crumbling stones in the churchyard 
at Little Compton, R.I. One is inscribed: 
“In Memory of Lydia, wife of Mr. Simeon 
Palmer who died Dec. 26, 1754.. .,” ete. 
The other completes the story: “In Mem- 
ory of Elizabeth who should have been the 
wife of Mr. Simeon Palmer.” 


Victorian Conflicts 


English literary critics are proud of 
the novels of one of their countrymen, 
Joyce Cary. Now with publication of The 
Moonlight (Harper & Bros., New York: 
$3) Americans have a chance to read his 
work. They will find here a well-turned, 
thoughtful story comparing life in the 
Victorian age with that of today. 

It is not a book likely to appear on 
American best seller lists. Nor is it com- 
pletely winning at first. But as one reads 
on, it becomes interesting and the after- 
impression is strong and challenging. 

Amanda Groom presents the problems 
of modern living. She had two suitors— 
weak, sophisticated, already - married 
Robin and a doltish, down-to-earth young 
farmer, Harry Dawbarn. Both of them 
wanted to marry Amanda, but she was 
afflicted with too much introspection and 
a distrust of such “old fashioned” institu- 
tions as marriage and love. In fact, her 
self-probing resulted in destroying almost 
all emotions but boredom and a vague 
discontent with her existence. 

Groping. In a desperate effort to 
put some meaning into her life, she cold- 
bloodedly entered into an affair with 
Harry, became pregnant in the hope that 
having an illegitimate child would at least 
be a vivid experience. 

In contrast to Amanda are the two 
old aunts with whom Amanda made her 
home. In flashbacks, their story is also 
told—a stormy tale of disappointed love, 
stern moral convictions, and a devotion to 
duty that resulted in needless suffering 
but made life more satisfying to the aunts 
than to Amanda. 

The Moonlight is not an easy-to-read 
novel. Cary’s style is lucid but thought- 
ful, his descriptions vivid but some- 
times long, his characters real but sub- 
tly contrived, and delicately shaded rath- 
er than vivid. Further, his shifts from 
present to past and back again are some- 
times so abrupt that the reader is mo- 
mentarily lost. 

But the novel’s chief drawback is 
that Amanda is never a very sympathetic 
character. Her lack of responsiveness pro- 
duces the same effect on the reader. The 
Victorians are much more fun. 


PATHFINDER 








Edueation 


No More Gloom 


For more than a-decade now, Amer- 
ica’s architects have been warring on the 
nation’s dark, drab, antiquated school 
buildings. From the architects, educators 
have caught the vision. Said Paul W. 
Seagers, principal of the Orchard Park, 
N.Y., public schools: 

“The kind of education we give our 
children today is determined not by the 
educators of today but by architects of 
decades ago.” 

One Case. Typical of the revolt 
against gloomy, hard-to-keep-clean school 
buildings was the action last week of the 
Prince Georges County, Md., school board 
in awarding a contract for a new school 
building at Landover Hills. 

Here, as in other areas, the inspira- 
tion came from an architect. Here too, 
was a determination to translate it into 
action. Architect Andrew H. MacIntyre 
was given virtually a free hand. 

Growing Room. First, he called for 
(and got) plenty of “elbow room”—13 
acres of it. “There will be additions,” he 
explained enthusiastically, “additions we 
cannot now foresee.” 

Next, he provided plenty of light, 
using glass block and clear glass. Then he 
provided light -colors everywhere—from 
furniture to wall finish. 

To top it all, there are new features: 
a reading corner, well lighted, in each 
classroom; built-in file cases; a large as- 
phalt play terrace; a 14-by-1o-ft. project 
room off each classroom; a “class planting 
area” for horticultural experiments. 


Go to Hollywood 


Marietta, Ohio, is 2,400 miles from 
Hollywood, Cal., but last week the board 
of trustees of century-old Marietta college 
were willing to contend it was more like 
2,500,000,000 miles. 

“No Hollywood standards for us,” 
they ruled. But to Marietta’s 53-year-old 





SCHOOL OF TOMORROW. At Landover Hills, Maryland, the architect gets his way. 
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president, Dr. William Allison Shimer, it 
came as something of a shock. Returning 
from his honeymoon, he learned he was 
fired. 

Reason. Shimer, an _ outstanding 
scholar, former editor of The American 
Scholar, official organ of Phi Betta Kappa, 
demanded the reason. Replied the board: 

“You have asked for an expression as 
to why the trustees chose to replace you 
as president of Marietta college. The rea- 
son was simply your separation, divorce 
and remarriage. The board was not con- 
cerned with the pros and cons of the di- 
vorce. It believes, however, that the way 
of life of a college president must be an 
inspiration to the students and a model 
both on and off the campus for all to live 
by. It affirms also that an example is bet- 
ter than precept.” 

To Marietta’s 610 students and 66 
professors, the dismissal was not astonish- 
ing. Marietta is as proud of its “New Eng- 
land’” atmosphere as it is of its famed 
trustee, Charles G. Dawes, former U.S. 
viee president. 

In Memphis, straight-laced Press- 
Scimitar editor Ed Meeman (a bachelor) 
asserted: “Marietta’s action is extreme, 
but it is better than Hollywood’s laxity.” 


For Russians Only 


In Moscow, U.S. Ambassador Walter 
Bedell Smith tired of butting his head 
against a stone wall. He knew when he 
had enough. Into the waste-basket, there- 
fore, last week went a persistent hope of 
the U.S.: that Soviet Russia would con- 
sent to the exchange of so scholars in 
fields such as astronomy, medicine, chem- 
istry, botany, music and history. 

For 20 months, hope for the exchange 
had been kept alive. Stalin himself had 
cordially assured both Elliott Roosevelt 
and Harold Stassen that the exchange 
would go through. But nothing happened. 
Minor Soviet officials professed to have 
an explanation: lack of housing and other 
facilities for U.S. students in Moscow 
and in other parts of the country. 

Officially, however, the story was dif- 
ferent. A new Soviet decree forbids citi- 
zens from giving information to foreigners 





Acme 
REBUFFED.: U.S. Envoy Walter Bedell Smith. 
(SEE: For Russians Only) 


under penalty of 20 years imprisonment. 

Result: Even if an American scholar 
could get into a USSR classroom, he could 
be told nothing. 


‘‘Our Grads Get Jobs .. .”’ 


The crusading New York Post last 
week aimed its lance at vocational school 
racketeering, came up with headlines which 
may startle would-be students into closer 
investigation of institutions before en- 
rolling. 

The school was the Air Conditioning 
Training Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, which 
teaches by mail. The background: 

ee The Federal Trade Commission 
had found in 1941 that the company, 
through advertising and “through its sales- 
men” had claimed that jobs were assured 
its graduates; that “except in rare in- 
stances” these never materialized. 

e @ During four years previous, the 
Better Business Bureau of New York got 
more complaints against the school than 
against any other single concern. 

e @ In the last 30 months, the Post 
said, the school has sued 281 New York 
students for non-payment of tuition. 


Paul H. Kea Associates, Architects 


Construction starts this month. (SEE: No More Gloom) 
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Women 


Hemlines hovering 14 inches from th 
floor. Waists whittled to the last breath. 
Shoulders sloped. That—the fashion front 
what “they” are wearing. 
“Does that mean me?” A woman wonders. 
Will she follow the leaders? Does she dare 
not to? Must she throw out last year’s 
dress, coat and hat? $ $ $. What's a 


woman going to do? 


This Is It: 


Through all the lean years of war, 
fashion designers held their creations 
within strict bounds of Government fabric- 
saving regulations. Now, with a full, free 
hand restored, they have given women 
clothes so gloriously new that, to some, 
they’re revolutionary. ; 

Since the New York Dress Institute’s 
July showing for 135 fashion editors, wom- 
en’s pages have palpitated with news of 
the styles. The editors’ reports of things 
seen in the style capital (New York makes 
80% of the nation’s annual total of 210 
million dresses) brought unprintable lan- 
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guage from the men editors on newspaper 
copy desks. Nevertheless, fashion is fash- 
ion. It speaks for itself. 

Designers have planned not just suits, 
coats and dresses, but a way to look. It’s 
highly decorative, purely feminine. It can 
be either slim and wrapped as a spindle, 
they say, or round like a porcelain-doll. 

Big collars, full cloaks, wrap-around 
dresses, long, tight sleeves contribute to 
the snuggled-in look. Built-in waistlines, 
built-out contours, stand-alone fabrics, 
multiple folds all contribute to the hour- 
glass look. 

Common to both looks are the hem, 
hip and shoulder lines. Hemlines have 
plummeted, to be sure. Some designers 
say to 14 inches from the floor. But others 
say the lihe is not so static. They mention 
mid-calf length, explaining that it depends 
on proportions and time of day. Nearly 
all agree that the most becoming length is 
the most fashionable. 

Battle of the Bulge. Controversy 
still rages over the “soft shouldered, hippy 
look” sponsored by many designers. 





Adrian, noted Hollywood designer, who 
was responsible for the padded shoulder, 
stands firm against letting those pads slip 
down to the hipline. “I am not taking the 
padding out of shoulders,” he said, ‘‘and I 
think most women have enough hips.” 

Though top designers claim they 
haven't used the extreme padded hip, they 
have stressed “hip interest” with extra 
(often optional) underpinnings such as 
buckram interlinings, crinoline petticoats 
and panniers. 

It’s not so much a matter of add or 
pad, said one, as it is subtract. A woman 
can take at least one inch from her waist- 
line with the new waistlet. A wide, shaped, 
elasticized band often sewn right into 
skirts, it pulls the middle in firmly, forces 
curves out above and below. Other waist 
minimizers look and lace like minute cor- 
selets. Hattie Carnegie calls her version 
the “hipnotizer.” 

So far, only one designer, Norman 
Norell, has abolished shoulder pads. Tina 
Leser and Clare Potter leave them out of 
some dresses. In general, they are smaller, 
thinner and curved. 

Full-Blown. Hats are radical. 
They’re massive. The most chic have 
bulbous crowns with side-to-side width. 
These and dramatically contoured berets 
toques, pillboxes and turbans are intended 





New York Dress Institute 


COME-HITHER LOOK, Achieved by rippling cape (left), hip- and back-interest jackets (center) and a dress with drapery where it counts. 
PATHFINDER 


DRAPED BERET CROWN. Credit Lilly Dache. 


to balance longer skirts. Feathers, ribbons, 
veils are there, but played down. 

At the other end of the silhouette, the 
1947 shoe pokes a closed toe out from 
under the sweeping skirt, though open toes 
are still in the picture. Platforms seem to 
be disappearing, except in casual shoes. 
Generally, as the hemline descends, the 
shoe climbs. There are ankle straps, high- 
riding fronts and high-top lines like the 
spat shoe. 

Black is still the favorite color, 
brown a close second. But wine, dark green 
and gray are important. Some shoes are 
dyed to match the costume. Filmy sheer 
nylons match too—some in moss green or 
cherry red, but the bulk in black, very 
dark browns and grays. 

Complete. From top to toe, design- 
ers have stressed an elegant, costumed 
look. Fabrics are rich and generous, col- 
ors unlimited. Brown is the high-style 
color. But every shade, from parma violet 
through brilliant red to “indelible” (a 
brown that’s almost black), is good. Plaids 
show up more than ever. They’re espe- 
cially popular with teens and tots. For 
even the younger styles show the impact 
of the fashion furor. 

The 1947 mode is set. 
cepted? 


Will it be ac- 
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DEEP ROUNDED CLOCHE. By Mago Hayes. 


... Well, Maybe 


Women gasped at the first mention of 
the heretical hemlines. Some didn’t wait 
to catch a breath: 

Two Denver university co-eds whipped 
up a campus club dedicated to shorter 
skirts. In Louisville, 676 women fired a 
petition to stores protesting complete 
changes of wardrobes. A Detroit store 
didn’t know what to do with women who 
kept having new dresses shortened. 

Resistance had flamed up fast. By 
last week, however, only a few smoldering 
embers remained. Women grumbled will- 
ingly in public. (Here was a chance to 
get a lot of new clothes and blame some- 
body else.) 

But in private, they pored over fash- 
ion plates, perused store displays. Many 
bought. Several manufacturers could al- 
ready report re-orders on the new fashions. 

Authority. Said statistician-writer 
Agnes Brooks Young: “Style changes 
often bring protests but public opinion al- 
ways forces acceptance of change in some 
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NEW WIDTH. Hattie Carnegie's ‘47 sailor. 


degree.” Her opinion carried real weight. 
It was based on a painstaking survey of 
fashions from 1759 to 1937 which she pub- 
lished 10 years ago in a book, Recurring 
Cycles of Fashion. 

Mrs. Young, formerly a stage de- 
signer, showed that fashion change has 
been limited to three major skirt silhou- 
ettes: The back-fullness or bustle, the 
tubular or long, slender line, and the bell 
or hoop. They follow one another in fixed 
order, each type lasting about 35 years. 
From 1760 to 1795, it was back-fullness; 
1796-1829, tubular; 1830-1867, bell. The 
second bustle cycle lasted from 1868 to 
1899. Then came the tubular which has 
lasted until now. 

History Repeats. The first tubular 
cycle (1796) was considered permanent by 
many writers of the day. They felt that 
women would never go back to hamper- 
ing, volumineus costumes. Then up bobbed 
the crinoline and bustle. The crinoline 
took far more than the usual share of 
masculine ridicule. It was so firmly ac- 
cepted, however, that a few brave leaders 
who appeared in 1863 without crinolines 
were called “queer oddities.” 

Fashion has followed its own myste- 
rious course in spite of hardships (the 
hoop-skirted lady led a far more active, 





HISTORY AFFECTS HAIRDOS, TOO. Stylists Maurice & Georges got ideas from 19th century French portrait (left), 15th century Italian. 
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adventuresome life than many a modern 
woman), wars, depressions or prosperities. 
History has inspired some changes, but 
these are only fads superimposed on the 
dominant theme. 

Fashion is change itself. It continues 
because each year a woman wants to wear 
a dress different enough from last year’s 
so those in the know can tell. It must not 
be identical with other women’s, nor too 
conspicuously different. Leaders constant- 
ly start minor changes in order to set 
themselves apart from the herd. 

Origins of fashion, however, are not 
as easy to explain as the recurrence of 
their cycles, author Young found. A fash- 
ion that can still be remembered (see fam- 
ily album, 1890) has no charm. But’ far- 
ther in the past, the second cycle removed, 
styles seem less ridiculous, even quaint and 
—fit for revival. 

Hark-Back. Such are the bell- 
skirted costumes of the 1840s whose in- 
fluences are much in evidence this year 
(David Copperfield jackets, ankle-length 
Vienna Waltz dresses, demure off-shoulder 
bodices, stiffly flaring skirts). Some in- 
fluences can be traced to the early tubular 
tgoos (the long torso, capelets, hobble, 
tiered and pegtop skirts). But extreme 
variety has been typical of transition pe- 
riods like the one we are in. 

Asked to predict the future, Mrs. 
Young hedged: “The bell cycle is begin- 
ning—any absurdity may recur.” What 
she wrote in 1937 still bears challenge: 
“We shall know whether we are . . . eman- 
cipated, as the women of the early 1800s 
thought themselves to be, or whether we 
shall confirm the .. . inflexible law [of] 
fashion.” 


Darrah Diaper 





Westinghouse 


FLUORESCENT CIRCLE. (SEE: Light Switch) 


oc «e OG, EF St Es 


“The idea is to make everybody throw 
away last year’s clothes,” one designer ex- 
plained. That could be true for those who 
can afford to travel in highest fashion 
circles. 

It was also true that leaders in the 
textile and apparel industry—one of the 
country’s Big Four*—looked to expansion 
of their $64 billion business. “We will 
make our figures on the new figure,” they 
said. Textile manufacturers could be most 
certain of added profits. Because each new 


*Others: food, iron and steel, chemicals. 


The vogue in diapers is the Darrah fold, sponsored 
nationwide by the National Institute of Diaper Services. 
They report the new mode is catching on fast. 

Developed by Mrs. Charles Darrah, a Pittsburgh 
nurse, the fold calls for a change in some baby’s ward- 
robes. It requires an oblong gauze diaper, rather than the 
square type. For proper fitting, follow the pictures: 

Fold over each end of the diaper about four inches 


(x and 2). 


Then fold one end toward the middle (3), 


repeat with other (4), letting folded ends overlap about 
four inches. This gives five thicknesses of cloth along the 


center—the strategic place in a diaper. 


Lastly, fold the 


diaper (5), put the baby in and pin up the sides. 





dress has } to 24 yards more fabric, textile 
production may jump more than a quarter 
billion yards. 

Up to Women. But that needn’t 
frighten the average woman. Everyday 
fashion changes—as finally accepted by 
the mass of women—will be no more 
abrupt than usual. Interpreted in $14.95 
and $6.95 dresses (of which there will be 
more this year), the new silhouette will be 
far less severe. 

That means that most of last year’s 
wardrobes can be salvaged. With the help 
of tailors’ advice any woman can ce a 
really professional job on skirt-lengthen- 
ing. Their tips: 

1) Rip out the hem gently with razor 
blade or scissors. 

2) If there’s not enough material for 
hem, remove binding. 

3) Steam out the old hem line. Work- 
ing from wrong side, cover with wet cloth. 
Press lightly along crease with edge of iron 
(never set it down on fabric). When 
crease is wet, flatten with fingers, then 
press with a cloth. 

4) Try on dress and have someone 
put a pin-line at desired skirt length. 

>) Mark along pin line with tailor’s 
chalk (or basting thread). Remove pins. 

6) From thin fabric cut a 34-in.-wide 
facing on straight of material. 

7) Lay facing on right side of skirt, 
even with bottom edge. Baste and machine 
stitch along chalked line. 

8) Press seam open and turn so fac- 
ing doesn’t show on right side. Turn under 
a half inch from top, hem loosely by hand. 

When a skirt shows its old hem in 
spite of careful pressing, face hem back to 
the worn line and make stitches a little 
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plainer to camouflage the worn.spot. An- 
other way to gain a welcome inch is to let 
out snug hem: seams. 

If, after alterations on the old and 
careful shopping for the new, a woman 
still hasn’t convinced her man that the 
fashion is here to stay, she can take com- 
fort in Agnes Brooks Young’s comment: 
“Men usually acquiesce.” 


Light Switch 


Newest thing in lights is an 18-watt, 
half-circle fluorescent tube which makes it 
possible for the first time to use a stand- 
ard fluorescent lamp in a pin-up fixture. 
Developed by Westinghouse, it is also 
adaptable for desk lamps with half-moon 
shades. Two of them make a complete 
circle for a floor or table lamp. 

Though fluorescent lighting is being 
promoted for homes, its biggest market is 
still with business and industry. Only 9% 
of U.S. homes have it. Half of the non- 
users, however, said they plan to install it 
in their kitchens soon. 

No Shortage. Manufacturers plan 
to make 70 million tubes this year as com- 
pared with 57 million last year. At the 
same time, they'll be making 750 million 
“large incandescent” (household, photo- 
graphic, infra-red) lamps. That’s 25 mil- 
lion less than last year, but supply has now 
caught up with demahd. 

The most popular incandescent bulb 
is the 75-watt. Ten years ago it was the 
40-watt. Most fluorescent users buy 40- 
watt tubes. But a fluorescent tube is said 
to give more light for wattage, and last 
24 times as long as an ordinary bulb. 
Prices for fluorescent tubes start at 75¢; 
for incandescent bulbs, at ro¢. 


Canning Helps 


Last week the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture was handing out latest scien- 
tific advice on canning for only 5¢. This 
information, including tips on equipment 
and when and how to use the various 
processes, comes in Bulletin AIS-64, avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 2s, D.C. 


Rolls for Everybody 


Hot home-made yeast rolls—but with- 
out the fuss of sifting, measuring and 
kneading—will be anybody’s dish as soon 
as a new Hot Roll Mix reaches store 
shelves. Simply add water to the packet 
of dry yeast included in the box and add 
the prepared ingredients. Let rise one 
hour, then shape rolls, and bake. 

This new product has been on its way 
since 1941. Its makers, Duff's, who pio- 
neered in gingerbread, cake and waffle 
mixes, got the idea then of using dry yeast 
for a quick roll mix. Distribution was held 
up because the Army had a corner on dry 
yeast supplies. 

By this fall the new mix will be 
available coast-to-coast. Duff’s predict it 
will be as popular as last January’s trial 
run indicated. Housewives in five test 
markets bought up every box. 
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Hayle @ tempting treat! 


@ Luscious for lunch—delicious for 
dinner—any meal of the day, these 
fragrant Honey Pecan Buns are de- 
lectable eating ... made with depend- 
able Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active Yeast. 


If you bake at home—use it always 
for quick action—finer results. No 
waiting—no extra steps .. . Fleisch- 
mann’s Fresh-Active Yeast goes right 
to work because it’s actively fresh. For 
more delicious flavor—finer texture in 
everything you bake—get Fleisch- 
mann’s Fresh-Active Yeast in the fa- 
miliar yellow label. It’s been America’s 
favorite for over three generations. 

* * 


re 
HONEY PECAN BUNS 


New Time-Saving Recipe 
Makes 24 Buns 


Scald . . 1/2 cup milk 
Add and stir in 
1/4 cup sugar 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm. 
Measure into bowl 
1/2 cup lukewarm water 
| tablespoon sugar 
Crumble and stir in 
2 cakes Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Add and stir in 
I egg, beaten 
I cup sifted all-purpose flour 
Beat until smooth. 
Add and stir in an additional 
2-1/2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Turn out on lightly floured board. Knead 
dough quickly and lightly until smooth 


Sheckal spantle tor a Simple mea/ 






and elastic. Cover and set in warm place, 
free from draft. Let rise until doubled in 
bulk, about 1/2 hour. While dough is ris- 
ing, grease large-sized muffin pans. Pre- 
pare syrup by combining 
1/3 cup brown sugar 
2/3 cup honey 
3 tablespoons melted 
fortified margarine or butter 
Divide syrup evenly among 24 muffin pans. 
Place 3 pecan halves in each muffin pan... 
When dough is light punch down and 
divide into 2 equal portions. Roll each 
portion into an oblong 1/8 inch thick and 
12 inches long. Brush each portion with 
melted fortified margarine or butter. 
Sprinkle each with 1/2 mixture of 
6 tablespoons brown sugar 
6 tablespoons chopped pecans 


Roll up lengthwise as for jelly roll. Cat 
in l-inch slices. Place cut side up in 
prepared muffin pans. Cover and set in 
warm place, free from draft. Let rise 
until doubled in bulk, about 25 minutes. 
Bake in moderate oven at 400° F., about 
30 minutes. Turn out of pans immedi- 
ately and serve hot. 
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Religion | 


A Law for the Lord 


For nearly 2,000 years the men of 
Christian churches had been, in effect, 
worshipping the Prince of Peace on holi- 
_days and killing themselves in far-from- 
holy disputes between times. Thus the 
chances were slim that a mere piece of 
legislation could remedy the matter. 

3ut there was always someone willing 
to try. Latest triers: Sen. Arthur Capper 
(R.-Kans.) and Rep. Louis Graham (R.- 
Pa.). Their attempt: Introduction of a 
joint Congressional resolution to amend 
the Constitution so that it specifies recog- 
nition “of the authority and law of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour and King of nations.” 


Merger, unLtd. 


Anglicanism moved a step nearer _its 
goal of knitting together the world’s non- 
Roman Christian churches. At the annual 
conference of England’s Methodist church, 
delegates voted that union of their church 
with the Church of England be studied 
quickly and cordially. 


Red Vatican? 


As usual someone was suspicious of 
the Vatican. This time the suspicion con- 
cerned Roman Catholicism’s “official” atti- 
tude toward Red Russia. 

The attitude was easy to find. It had 
been made loudly vocal by practically 
every Catholic spokesman: The church 
and communism are at opposite ends of an 
eternal struggle; Catholicism on heaven’s 
side, communism on hell’s. 

In Europe many looked upon Catho- 
lic-centered political parties as the main 
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bulwark against Red expansion. More and 
more, Catholicism was proclaiming that 
this world is too small for both Christian- 
ity and communism, and implying that the 
same conditions apply to the other world. 

The suspicion took more digging to 
find. 
Ockenga, clergyman-writer for 
Evangelical Action.* 

After a five-hour stop-over in Rome 
during a plane trip to World Council of 
Churches headquarters in Geneva, Ob- 
server Ockenga turned out a two-page arti- 
cle for his magazine. Its title: “Will Italy 
Turn Communist?” Its conclusion: Prob- 
ably, in the near future. 

How Many Faces? And the suspi- 
cion: “With this threat to the papacy in 
Italy, the question arises: Is the Vatican 
attempting to go on record as being willing 
to co-operate with Russia, if and when 
communism wins in Italy? This is an old 
Vatican policy, to have statements on both 
sides of a question to which to point in 
any eventuality.” 

Immediately the blocks of refutation 
began clicking into place. A review of 
statements by the church’s leader, Pope 
Pius XII, showed that through him Ca- 
tholicism had voiced only warlike hostility 
toward Russia, offered no chance of com- 
promise on any grounds other than capitu- 
lation of communism to Christianity (not 
just Roman Christianity). 

Rome, Argentina. As to what 
might happen if the Reds should take over 
Italy, there were even hints that the Vati- 
can might move elsewhere (possibly Ar- 
gentina), none of co-operation with Stalin. 

As if to disprove his own suspicion, 
Ockenga himself could offer nothing better 
than intuition to back up his stand, In a 


United 


*Journal of the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals, whose member churches of many Protes- 
tant denominations are bible-centered, unalterably 
opposed to so-called “modernism” in American 
church life. 


Press Association 


RIDDLE. Can St Peter's turn Red? Rome said no, a visitor said maybe. (SEE: Red Vatican?) 


Its spokesman was Harold John’ 


Press Association 


God, Full-Time 


Into the little Christian Church 
at Lanark, IIL, filed 30 dutiful wor- 
shippers. When they were seated 70 
places remained vacant. From the 
lectern the Rev. Harmon Bro 
scanned the empty pews, realized 
that ever since he'd t&ken the 
church post in March attendance 
had been declining. That Sunday he 
meant to do something about it, set 
an example that would shock or 
shame the congregation back to 
their religion. 

Last week he had set the exam- 
ple. He was working as an 85¢-an- 
hour railroad section hand, refusing 
his $200 monthly church salary, and 
paying rent at the parsonage for 
himself, his wife and their 24- 
month-old daughter. 

Each Sunday he will offer his 
services to the worshippers who ar- 
rive at the church. But not until 
the pews begin to fill up again will 
Lanark Disciples of Christ have him 
as a full-time minister. To Rev. Bro 
it appeared reasonable that a con- 
gregation should be full-time also. 





magazine that had often accused Catholi- 
cism of “persecuting” Protestants, Clergy- 
man-Editor Ockenga had opened himself 
to “suspicion” that unfair treatment is not 
exclusive property. 


Unity: Ayes & Nays 

To three world-wide meetings last 
month came chance to aid the rising cause 
of unity in Protestant Christianity. 

Meeting in Sweden’s oldest (800 
years) archepiscopal church, the Cathedral 
of Lund, 200 delegates to the Lutheran 
World Federation heard hope for the suc- 
cess of the World Council of Churches, 
learned that 55 million Lutherans would 
back this growing organization for inter- 
national Protestant co-operation. 

At Copenhagen, 5,000 delegates to the 
Baptist World Alliance’s seventh Congress 
flirted furtively with the same question, 
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PIN-WORMS 
GO! 


New Treatment Gets Real Results 


Mother—don’t let your child suffer 
a single needless minute of distress 
with Pin-Worms! 

Recent medical reports reveal that 
an amazing number of children (and 
grown-ups too) may be victims of 
Pin-Worms—often without suspect- 
ing what is wrong. So watch out for 
the warning -signs—especially the 
tormenting rectal itch. Because now 
you can and should do something 
about it! 

A highly effective way to deal with 
this ugly infection has now been 
made possible. It is based on a new, 
officially approved drug principle. 
This drug element is the vital in- 
gredient in P-W, medically sound 
Pin-Worm treatment developed in 
the Dr. D. Jayne & Son laboratories. 

The small, easy-to-take P-W tab- 
lets act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms. So if you suspect Pin- 
Worms, ask your druggist for a pack- 
age of JAYNE’S P-W right away, 
and follow the directions. 





P-W TaBLets FoR Pin-WorMs _ 


SHINE WITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


pe invention! e Sells Like Wild 


Replaces. messy pastes, liquids. Sim- 
Dp lide over shoes— ‘and PRESTO! 

i | — you have a lustrous, 
| lh, long- josting shine. No 







™~ + mess. 

~ hands. Clean. Handy. 
_- WORKS LIKE MAGIC! | 
oa» For Men’s, Women’s and 
= Children’s Shoes. Low 


Priced. Ae seller! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Ra Uh ay tes 


send name at once Kn ny tal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
four name. Si EE Co., 863 Bar Street, AKRON, 0 10 


Now pm sae Wear 


FALSE TEETH 
With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of in- 
secure false teeth dropping, slipping or wab- 
bling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer and more 
comfortably. This pleasant powder has no 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn't 
Cause nausea. It's alkaline (non-acid). Checks 

“plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
at any drug store. 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without <eanetien. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
737-G _ District National Bidg. | Washington 5, D. C. 


i WANT fo contact new WRITERS 
who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each week. The easiest way to we _ 
Sen or 

REE DE hy S. No obligation. Saunders M. 
Cummings, 467-P Independence Bidg., Col- 
orado Spr Xen, Colo. 


CHRIST.LAN 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people conscious that CHRISTmase is Christ's Birth- 
day. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1. Also see our complete Line of 
20 Assortments, 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. Bex 3082 Shepherdsiown, Pa. 
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dropped it when it became apparent that 
the powerful U.S. Southern Baptist Con- 
vention (5.6 million members) would 
voice strenuous opposition. 

Meanwhile, in Buffalo, N.Y., the third 
world convention of the Churches of 
Christ heard a unity plea from Delegate 
Roger T. Nooe of Nashville, Tenn. 

Said Dr. Nooe: “Competitive denomi- 
nationalism, when we are asking for a co- 
operative world, mocks our efforts. . . . 
The hour has come to set our own house 
in order.” 


Ku Klux Baptists 


By day Atlanta’s Inman Yards Bap- 
tist church looked quite as usual. By night 
it blossomed with white-sheeted, masked 
figures until it looked like a Hallowe’en 
parade ground. Members of the Ku Klux 
Klan had been especially invited to pray 
there, in full regalia. 

Said the church deacons: “We just 
wanted them to pay us a little visit.” Else- 
where in the land the thousands of 
churches which bar sheeted Klansmen (as 
servants of hate rather than God) won- 
dered if the loosely knit fabric that per- 
mits any Baptist church to become a 
“Klan chapel,” if desired, couldn’t stand a 
little sewing at the seams and some laun- 
dering around the edges. 


The Plow of the Cross 


Too many churches have allowed their 
rural branches only a pittance of their na- 
tional budgets. Country pastors are tradi- 
tionally so poor that many city clergymen 
regard assignment to farm areas as punish- 
ment. 

Last week America’s largest Protes- 
tant denomination, the 8-million-member 
Methodist Church, had decided to do 
something about it. 

Meeting in Lincoln, Nebr., 2,000 lay 
and clerical delegates to the National 
Methodist Rural Life Conference sent out 
their recommendations to Methodist 
churches throughout the land: 

1) “A fair break in salary, program 
and position” for the man who serves his 
church in rural areas. 

2) Recognition that rural churches 
must do much of their work with less 
equipment, smaller congregation donations 
and membership than those in cities, and 
that solution of this problem lies in direct- 
ing the greatest talents of the church’s 
leadership toward aid and counseling of 
those churches. 

3) Acceptance of the church’s re- 
sponsibility and increasing opportunity to 
work for reconciliation between farm, in- 
dustry and labor groups. 

4) Acknowledgment of the work of 
other organizations which seek to strength- 
en America’s farm communities. “We are 
not seeking to build a Methodist rural 
America, but to build co-operatively a 
Christian rural America.” 

There was proof that others, no mat- 
ter how far removed in theology, felt the 
same way: In the meeting’s first mail de- 
livery came a note of friendly encourage- 
ment from the Roman Catholic church’s 
own rural department. 
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AMALIE 
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AMALIE DIVISION 
L Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York 16, N.Y 


ALLIS 


PEM NEVI WANIA 


MOTOR OIL 


car, 


orn Bros... Dalla Tex 


LOOK FOR THE 
‘‘AMALIE’’ SIGN 
or write Dept. P for 
name of nearest dis- 
tributor. 


Kills the fleas 
Quickly! 
Keeps others off 
for Days. 


Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE, 
the original formula. BEST FOR CATS 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns =e Gon life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 
Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 39 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
qu text material furnished. 
A. ment plan. G. I. Ap- 
nd for FREE BOOK — 
‘Law and Executive Guidance” 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 80-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Mm, 


Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and % 
hedge; turn blade vertically and ¢... Ba7 
saw logs to ienath. fn tm 
furnished with ‘ 
—\ Has clute’ og Se = 
belt wo 


Ale 
OTTAWA ‘MFG. C2.,1-764Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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Block that Bleep! 


Some composers get prizes for their 
work. Frank Loesser, author of hits like 
Jingle Jangle Jingle and Praise the Lord 
and Pass the Ammunition, got an honorary 
membership in the Plumbers’ Association 
for his latest song. 

Reason: It’s a song about a leaking 
faucet. Called Bloop Bleep, it deals with 
the mental turmoil of a miserable wretch 
who can’t sleep because of a drip-drip- 
dripping spigot. Four companies have re- 
corded it so far. People—showing new re- 
spect—are calling plumbers to “stop their 
bloop-bleeps.” 


Vatican Choir 


Dignified and solemn, 54 lace-robed 
Roman Singers of Sacred Music stepped 
from a liner onto a New York dock late 
last month. But in the soprano section 
(age 8 to 15), dignity gave way to joy 
when American chocolate bars were handed 
out to the visitors. It looked like a good 
trip ahead. 

The all-male choir, pick of four Vati- 
can City choirs, will give 96 concerts in 
U.S., Canada and Hawaii on this first ven- 
ture outside the Vatican. Director-com- 
poser Msgr. Licinio Refice, wearing a new 
$1,000 hand-woven silk cassock, will con- 
duct some of his own sacred compositions 
(Toscanini calls him greatest in the field) 
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as well as works of Palestrina, Marenzio 
and Viadana. 

Their plain-song, solo-and-unison way 
of singing (called Gregorian Chant for the 
Sixth Century pope who collected and ar- 
ranged songs early Christians sang in secret 
worship in the catacombs) moved critics 
to write that they had ‘a quality to excite 
all the responses great music has the pow- 
er to evoke.” 


Sing Out the Old 


A typical radio (or juke box) listener 
would agree offhand that Tin Pan Alley 
songs have one trait in common: They 
don’t live long. But if he thought about it, 
he might change his mind. 

For instance, songwriter Walter Don- 
aldson, who died last month, wrote at 
least two “old time” hits still sung after 
20 years: My Buddy and My Blue Heaven. 
They are of a type the trade calls “stand- 
ards”; they don’t die out. 

Also, there was an excellent chance 
Donaldson’s other songs—like Sleepy Head 
or Little White Lies—might find their way 
to the top of radio and record hit lists a 
second time. 

Second Birth. For both Hollywood 
and Tin Pan Alley have discovered that an 
“old” song, unplayed for 10 or 20 or 30 
years, sounds brand new to young people. 
And for those who do remember it there 
is an even stronger appeal—memories. 

Thus Peg O’ My Heart, standing now 
for its fourth consecutive month at top 
popularity, was written in 1913. Heart- 
aches, written in 1931, may sell 4 million 
records this year, will net about $150,000. 


International 


LITTLEST. He came a long way to U.S. Now U.S. will come to him. (SEE: Vatican Choir) 





Five months ago Frankie Laine recorded 
That’s My Desire. Now there are 20 
versions. But the song itself was written 
in 1916. 

Why? Tin Pan Alley experts cite 
four reasons for such revivals: (1) Pub- 
lishers, caught without a new number, 
start pumping an old favorite—sometimes 
priming the pump with as much as $20,- 
ooo. (2) An artist or an orchestra leader 
with a new arrangement revives it, creates 
a demand. (3) An old disk on a juke box 
or radio causes a stir. (4) Hollywood 
hypoes it. 

For instance, E. B. Marks, music pub- 
lisher, admits fishing There’ll Be Some 
Changes Made (1923), from his files in 
1941. Rearranged, it was a hit, and may 
soon have a third revival. But movies and 
records spark most demands. 

Hollywood Plugs. 7 Wonder Who’s 
Kissing Her Now, introduced in the show 
Prince of Night in 1909, was just another 
song until it became the soldier’s torch 
song in World War I. Now it’s back be- 
cause of a movie by the same name. 

As Time Goes By, the song everybody 
sang after the 1942 movie Casablanca, 
first came out 16 years ago. The movie A 
Guy Named Joe revived 20-year-old /’ll 
Get By. People go sentimental over the 
“new” Anniversary Song from The Jolson 
Story, but it’s over a half-century old. 

But while nobody in music publishing 
likes to admit it, there is another reason 
for the resurgence of old-time hits: Gen- 
erally, they have better tunes and lyrics 
than most present-day songs. 


Operatic Rest Cure 


For 15 consecutive years those hardy 
perennials, Blossom Time and The Student 
Prince, have been touring the country, 
drawing big crowds and big money. 

But the tireless light opera-goers who 
turn out for them yearly may find them 
missing next season. Forward-looking man- 
ager J. J. Shubert knows there can be too 
much of even a good thing. Withdrawing 
them, he reasons, will permit a “revival” 
later, draw bigger crowds than ever, 


New Records 


Handel, Concerti Grossi, Adolf 
Busch and Busch Chamber Players. Mam- 
moth (12 concerti, 3 albums, 49 sides); 
but superb (Columbia: M-685). 

Wieniawski, Violin Concerto No. 2, 
Efrem Kurtz and the N.Y. Philharmonic, 
Isaac Stern, violinist (Columbia: M-656). 

Bach, Suites Nos. 2 and 3, Boston 
Symphony, Koussevitzky conducting, 
George Laurent, solo flutist (Vietor: DM- 
1123). 

Shostakovich, Ninth Symphony. Two 
versions, both excellent: N.Y. Philhar- 
monic under Kurtz (Columbia: M-688), 
Boston Symphony under Koussevitzky 
(Victor: DM-1134). Columbia has slight 
edge. 

Stravinsky, Symphony in Three Move- 
ments, N.Y. Philharmonic, composer con- 
ducting. Reminiscent of Stravinsky’s revo- 
lutionary Le Sacre du Printemps. (Colum- 
bia: M-680). 
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Radio 


Air Castles Tumble 


Last summer a group of Washington, 
D.C., citizens got together to try a noble 
experiment. They put WQQW on the air 
to give the public high-quality radio with 
brief commercials. 

Last fortnight, just a year later, sta- 
tion manager Ed Brecher confessed that 
WQQW was broke. Enemies of high-brow 
radio gloated. Its supporters were crest- 
fallen. 

WQOW had given them their best 
local radio, especially in the field of good 
music. It had a fine reputation, evidenced 
by the offers to buy that came when the 
news hit the press. 

Reasons. What had caused the sta- 
tion’s collapse might point the way to any 
prospective owners. WQOQOW had been lim- 
ited to daytime operation which, accord- 
ing to Brecher, doesn’t “fit as well into 
human life” as nighttime radio. Also, there 
were six other new stations in the same 
area, all scrambling for listeners and ad- 
vertisers. 

And WQQW wouldn’t take just any 
old ad. It had to be top-notch. The direc- 
tors, it was true, had come close to com- 
promising. Cigaret singing commercials 
were tried but thrown out after two weeks. 
“They did more harm than good for the 
product,” Brecher says. Patent medicine 
ads were out cold, and no advertiser could 
have more than a minute in a half hour to 
talk about any product. 

“Perhaps we were too strict,” muses 
Brecher. At any rate, he'd like to grab a 
microphone and, like Ulysses with his oar, 
“walk into the wilderness so far the natives 
wouldn’t know what I was carrying.” 


Jockeys Ride High 


There was a day when a disk jockey 
was expected to open the station in the 
morning, clean up the floors, fill the blank 
spots on the schedule and do up other 
household chores nobody wanted. 

Today he’s the high-salaried man of 
radio, the aristocrat of the turntable. His 
popularity has been at a peak ever since 
Paul Whiteman and Martin Block went on 
national networks in June. 

With 3,700 record-riders jockeying 
for position, their ethics naturally vary. 
Some brag that they know nothing about 
music. Some simply draw pay from record 
companies for plugging platters. And there 
are those who know popular music from 
Berlin to Ellington and wouldn’t dream of 
taking money from anybody but adver- 
tisers. 

Disease. But they all suffer from the 
same symptom: the occupational jargon. 
Disk jockeys who are nice guys off the air 
become incredible fools, on. 

A jockey’s duties consist mainly of se- 
lecting a program of records, reading com- 
mercials and reading (from canned patter 
bought exclusively for their area) or ad- 
libbing comments between numbers. 

It’s the jockey’s fetish to be the 
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trade’s liveliest chatterer. A few may exist 
who are just clever, but they’re back at 
the half-mile mark. 

Whiteman Up. Biggest fanfare of 
all hailed “Pops’ Whiteman when he 
climbed into the saddle in late June. It was 
another “biggest” for a man who has had 
a life of them. On the way up, he always 
led the biggest dance bands. In the ’20s, 
he starred in Billy Rose’s Jumbo, then the 
biggest musical ever made. His platter of 
Three O’Clock in the Morning sold 3,480,- 
000 copies, still the world’s record. 

He has guided to fame, among a host 
of big names, Bing Crosby, Bix Beider- 
becke, Jimmy and Tommy Dorsey, George 
Gershwin, Matty Malneck. In person, 
Whiteman is delightfully casual in dress 
and manner; his talk is peppered with 
slang. That’s Whiteman. 

But his daily chatter (ABC, Mon.- 
Fri., 3:30 p.m., EDT) has caused some of 
radio’s most respected critics to gag vio- 
lently. The chief complaint is with his 
commercials: They’re just too coy for 
words. Besides, they’re incongruous com- 


. . . but Block also paces the big tracks. 
(SEE: Jockeys Ride High) 


ing from the man who put jazz in con- 
cert halls. But in spite ef his faults, White- 
man collects $150,000 a year, is considered 
tops in his new profession. 

Block Up. His chief rival, boudoir- 
voiced Martin Block who has been purring 
into microphones the past 13 years from 
a disk jockey perch, practically sells by 
seduction. Women are reported to rush 
out to buy whatever Block suggests. 

Block rose from a door-to-door sales- 
man (hardware, shoes, yeast, vacuum 
cleaners) to a Los Angeles announcer’s 
job. There, in 1932, Al Jarvis started the 
first disk jockey show, Make Believe Ball- 
room. Two years later Block began a Make 
Believe Ballroom show in New York. He 
still does it—by transcription, however. 

His daily network show (Mutual, 
2:30 p.m., EDT) originates from his home 
at Encino, Cal. There he has built-in de- 
vices so he can record comments for his 
transcribed program whenever the spirit 
moves him. His. salary, the highest. in 
radio, is reported variously from $500,000 
to $1 million a year, includes what he 
earns additionally for announcing the 
Chesterfield Supper Club. 

Sweepstakes. Others have been en- 
ticed into jockeying. Tommy Dorsey, Kate 
Smith and Ted Husing now have their own 
programs, the first two by transcription, 
the latter “live.” Dorsey is guaranteed $5 
million for the first 10 years. 

It’s not a bad purse for the boys who 
used to sweep out the stations. 


Add Disk Jocks 


Comedian Peter Donald claims he 
knows a former disk jockey who is now an 
old has-spin. 


Murrow Back 


Listeners who remember Edward R. 
Murrow’s wartime This is London broad- 
casts have missed his dramatic voice on 
the airlanes. But he will be back Sept. 2 
for Campbell’s Soups, replacing CBS com- 
mentator Bob Trout at 7:45 p.m., EDT. 

The news surprised the radio industry. 
Murrow, whom Columbia brought home to 
become vice-president in charge of public 
affairs programming, fired commentator 
William L. Shirer last spring. Rumor cried 
“feud,” but the network denied it. 

Then Murrow resigned with reports 
that he had clashed with other Columbia 
officers. Again came loud denials, Mur- 
row quit, says the network, because Camp- 
bell’s offered him too much money to re- 
sist. Besides, he is uneasy behind a desk, 
prefers broadcasting. 

In the vice-prexy job he spruced up 
network news shows, began CBS’ docu- 
mentary series, one of radio’s finest public 
services, and inaugurated CBS Views the 
Press, an adult appraisal of New York 
newspapers. 


Awwwwww! 


Reported Bob Hope: “I couldn't get 
sun tan oil when I was at Palm Springs 
recently. So I rubbed Texaco No. 30 on 
my back. It was so embarrassing. A Chev- 
rolet kept coming up and nuzzling me.” 
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~~] “The Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Safe — Efficient — Economical 
Look for my picture on label and my name “Chore 
Girl” stamped on eyelet closure—so handy for 


10¢ hanging me up. At your local store. 
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Movies 


Amusement King 


The public seems to think movies are 
well worth the price. Latest Government 
figures revealed that in 1946 the motion 
picture industry took in about $1.4 billion 
of the total $1.7 billion spectator amuse- 
ment gate. 

Wages and salaries cost the film com- 
panies $706 million, well above 1945’s 
$550 million. But the movie business still 
reaped a solid profit last year—around 
$190 million. 


Expectations Fulfilled 


Great Expectations (Cineguild- 
Universal-International) is what the cin- 
ema always strives for and rarely achieves: 
entertainment for everybody. 


It has, as the ads say, excitement, 
terror, comedy and romance. It is faithful 
to Dickens from first to last, often in 


letter, always in spirit. 

The plot is as wild, as fantastic, 
that of any fairy tale. It is a glittering 
web of unexpected good fortune and sud- 
den disaster. Pip, the poor-boy-hero, be- 
friends an escaped convict and reaps a 
staggering reward. The convict somehow 
makes a mint as a sheep-farmer, and se- 
cretly finances Pip’s education as a gen- 
tleman. 

In the Interim. Pip has the mis- 
fortune to fall in love with Estella, a frosty 
beauty who has been brought up to believe 
she “has no heart.” By the time boy is 
united with girl, the movie-goer has been 
treated to an amazing feast of fascinating 
character and striking incident. 

All of the great Dickensian moments 
are here: the spine-chilling first encounter 
of Pip and the criminal on the marshes, 
with the trees crackling ominously 


as 


over- 





head; Pip’s introduction to Miss Havi- 
sham, the mad old spinster who has lived 
for years in the wreckage of the room 
which was to have been the scene of her 
bridal supper. 

Director David Lean and his scenarists 
occasionally have re-worked the original 
story. One of the best scenes in the film, 
in fact, is not in Dickens. 

Add Dickens. Estella has walled 
herself up in Miss Havisham’s mansion 
and has begun a life like that of her bene- 
factress, lonely and embittered. Pip tears 
down the shutters over the windows, the 
light streams in, and what had seemed 
dimly romantic in the dark is exposed as 
a mass of decay and devastation. Like the 
sleeping beauty, Estella is awakened and 
decides she has a heart after all. 

The acting is superlative throughout. 
John Mills and Anthony Wager are fine as 
Pip the man and Pip the boy; Valerie 
Hobson makes a beautiful Estella; and 
Finlay Currie as the convict, Martita Hunt 
as Miss Havisham, and Francis L. Sulli- 
van as Jaggers, the lawyer, are marvelous- 
ly Dickensian. 

Great Expectations may very well 
turn out to be the best picture of the year. 
Certainly is a triumph for the British 
film industry and should give Hollywood 
sleepless nights. 


Super Manhunt 


Another superb British film is Odd 
Man Out (Universal-International). It 
is a perfect example of why a good Eng- 
lish movie usually towers over a Holly- 
wood “epic.” It doesn’t depend on slick 
sets, luscious leading ladies or a $7 mil- 
lion budget. Odd Man Out gets its bril- 
liance from a cast and a director who 
build the plot with symphonic precision 
and force. 

The camera follows a wounded man 
in desperate flight through an Irish city 
to escape capture for a murder he has 
committed for the rebel cause. His fate is 











| DICKENSIAN. Mills, Hunt & Hobson give characters reality. (SEE: Expectations Fulfilled) 
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END OF THE ROAD. For Ryan and Mason the 
chase is over. (SEE: Super Manhunt) 


certain—if he isn’t caught, he’ll die of his 
mortal wound. 

Director Carol Reed concentrates on 
people the fugitive meets. Each, in turn 
refuses to help the wounded man. The 
result is a rhythmic, brooding picture of 
futility and man’s inhumanity to man. 

Tortured. James Mason plays 
Johnny, the hunted rebel, with powerful 
pathos. He has little to say, depends on 
agonized expression and pathetic, trapped 
gestures to express the mood. The animal- 
like scream he emits when, in delirium, he 
feels the whole world closing in, is terrify- 
ing in its hopelessness. 

The others, mostly recruited from the 
famous Irish Abbey Theater, are equally 
fine. Kathleen Ryan, Johnny’s faithful 
girl friend, shows intelligence and charm 
in her screen debut. F. J. McCormick, 
Dennis O’Dea, W. G. Fay and Robert 
Beatty give rich performances. 

Manhunt-master Reed slows the 
chase toward the end of the film. He 
brings in a mad artist who wants to paint 
Johnny, to picture death on canvas. The 
allegory here becomes somewhat confused 
and painful because Robert Newton over- 
plays the admittedly difficult artist role. 
In spite of this flaw, Odd Man Out stands 
in a class with the American classic, The 
Informer. 


Movie With a Message 


It’s rare to find a movie with the 
words “Jew” and “Jew-boy” on its sound 
track. And even rarer to find one that 
handles straight-forwardly a troublesome 
sore-spot in our democracy. But Crossfire 
(RKO) comes right out and takes a crack 
at anti-Semitism. 

The story is simple. Some G.I.s pick 
up a Jew in a bar. Not much Iater, he’s 
found murdered. There is little doubt that 
the murderer is a bigoted ex-cop whose 
motive is his intolerant hatred of Jews. 
But shrewd dialog keeps the movie full of 
suspense and shock to the very end. 

Three R’s. Top roles are handled 
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by the Roberts Ryan, Mitchum and 
Young. Ryan captures the ruthlessness of 
a fascist-minded killer. Mitchum and 
Young are believable as the soldier and 
the detective captain who solve the mur- 
der-mystery through their understanding 
of how hate works. 

Sam Levene, the innocent Jew, is 
sincere and sensitive. 


Parade of Stars 


Variety Girl uses almost every star 
(36—count them) on the Paramount lot. 


The result is super-vaudeville with good, | 


indifferent and bad acts. 

There are Dorothy Lamour and Alan 
Ladd in a self-conscious duet, Tallahas- 
see; Spike Jones in a screw-ball rendition 
of a love ballad; singer Pearl Bailey and 
her wonderful hands doing Tired. Gary 
Cooper, Ray Milland, Barbara Stanwyck, 
Lizabeth Scott and others do little but 
look like Hollywood stars. 

The film’s brighter moments belong 
to Paramount’s comedy gold-mine, the 
Crosby-Hope team. They clown, dance, 
sing and generally “hypo” the flimsy story 
on which this glitter and glamor are hung. 


In Sheep’s Clothing 


Everybody in Cry Wolf (Warners) | 


seems to be masquerading. Errol Flynn 
puts on horn-rimmed glasses and a book- 
ish manner for his role as a sinister sci- 
entist. Barbara Stanwyck climbs over roof 
tops and drops through skylights as a kind 
of female Bulldog Drummond. These un- 
likely disguises, plus a loose-jointed script 
about a lunatic family, produce anything 
but the obviously-intended effect of a 
tense, psychological melodrama. 


Merton Re-hashed 


Merton of the Movies (modernized 
by M-G-M) has nothing to recommend it 
except its title.. Those who remember the 
hit the original silent version made in 1924 
may want to see it. But they'll be dis- 
appointed. Not even Red Skelton and his 
brand of humor can do much for this 
broad burlesque on old-time flickers. Play- 
ing foil for Skelton in the slapstick is 
Virginia O’Brien, the deadpan singer. It’s 


too bad Miss O’Brien deserted singing | 
for acting. It’s like taking the warble out | 


of a canary. 


Still Worth Seeing 


The Hucksters (Clark Gable, Deb- 
orah Kerr). Hollywood's dig at radio, rec- 
ommended for Sidney Greenstreet’s mag- 
nificent portrayal of a soap baron. 

Ivy (Joan Fontaine, Herbert Mar- 
shall). One of the screen’s prettiest ef- 
forts, despite its theme of murder and 
treachery. 

Possessed (Joan Crawford, Van 
Heflin, Raymond Massey). So far the 
year’s best melodrama. 

Perils of Pauline (Betty Hutton, 
John Lund). An amusing salute to old- 
time movie-making, based on the adven- 
tures of serial queen Pearl White. 








SHINOLA WHITE 
is like a kiss... 


@ Made of the whitest white pigment available, 
this scientific white shoe cleaner helps keep 
shoes really white and new-looking. It's easy 
to apply, and economical to buy. By following 
the directions on the package, you'll find that 
Shinola White is hard to rub off. 

Remember, not just in summer, but for the 
all-year-round care of your shoes, it pays to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA,. 
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SKIN IRRITATIONS 


>PROMPT RELIEF from itching, chafing 
and chapping with scientifically medicated 
Cuticura. Long used by many doctors and 
nurses. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


CUTICURA SOAP & OINTMENT 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write for 
ewes! Particulars as to potent Protection and procedure aad “Invention 
R ecord” form at once, No obligation 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-A Victor Building, Washington 1, 0. C. 
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"Cut out the back seat driving... ! 


Headlines 


Russ Not Anxious to Fight U.S.; 
States Are Curbing Rents (I guess); 
Boy, 2, Hurt by Car; 
Nelson Shoots under Par; 
Boss Calls Whistling at Girls Flattery; 
Hoodlum Held for Assault and Battery; 
Bear Socked, Youth Saved; 
Bearded Lady Gets Shaved; 
Royall Gets Patterson’s Post; 
Lady Says Burglar Was Ghost; 
New Plane Cuts Capers— 
(All I know, I see in the papers.) 
—C. A. K. 


The Russians seem to be an English- 
piquing people. 
. . J 
Bevin and Bidault agree that Molo- 
tov’s smart but think he doesn’t smart in 
the right place. 
. . 7. 
The time is drawing near when it will 
be possible to tell how much of the Presi- 
dential timber is mostly bark. 


Thursday at Three 


My dentist’s postwar office boasts 
The latest in supplies. 
The air’s germproofed; the lamp lights up 
Your mouth, but shades your eyes. 
The chair’s of handsome plastic now, 
Electric is its lever. 
The drill, I’m sorry to report, 
Hurts just as much as ever. 
—M. D. K. 


This Time of Year 


Summer’s luxurious foliage calls us 
to the woodland paths, to the grandeur of 
the hills, to the bountiful valleys spreading 
below. 

Leafy bows shade our way as we step 


lightly over the rooted path through the 
woods. The towering locust tree carpets 
its domain with a golden spray (a-chew! ). 

As we break out into the golden sun- 
shine and into the richly-tasseled corn (a- 
chew!) startled field mice scamper at our 
approach. 

Our way leads on into the meadow 
where the cattle stand like sentinels in the 
tasseled (a-chew!) grass. 

A goldenrod paradise beckons and we 
gather an armful of treasure for a vase on 
our table (a-chew!). 

Tired from our woodland trek we sit 
by the vase to admire our trophy (a- 
chew! ). 

Then it dawns on us! Hay fever time! 

A-chew! A-chew! A-chew! 


—A. L. T. 


~ eye ry 
Smiling Through 


A sense of humor is a help in life; 
Why doesn't someone tell my wife? 
. . . 

Some folks are quicker to forget 
things learned at mother’s knee than those 
learned over dad's. 

. . . 

When you spread the festive cloth 
under a shade tree, remember that ants 
don’t go to picnics, people take picnics to 
them. 


No Ducks 


Tho I dive and thrash my tibias 
I’ve found out I’m not amphibious. 
—Chip Wood. 
. * 7 
The postwar letdown—women’s skirts. 
A-hem. 


Quips 


The proposal to increase rent for a 
local golf club may be acceptable if the 
city can guarantee more birdies.—/ndian- 
apolis Star. 

o . 7 

Where progress toward economic re- 
covery is concerned, stalling rhymes with 
Stalin.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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"Oh, don't get so excited!” 
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Americans eat better than at any pre- 
vious timé but, as Baruch pointed out, 
have a peculiar allergy to work. This is a 
new condition, possibly calling for an- 
other miracle drug.—Detroit News. 

- . 7 

Who now remembers when a “fixed 
income” was good?—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

7 . . 

There is hope for a man who can look 
in a mirror and laugh at what he sees.— 
Vail (Iowa) Observer. 


You either bare dictators in due time 





"Step a little closer to the microphone, please.” 


or you bear them a long time.—Miami 
Herald. 
io . . e 

Aroma from some spice islands smells 

like gunpowder.—Dallas News. 
7 . . 

Life for a newspaper man in Russia is 
just one banned thing after another.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 

° © . 

Walter Kiernan reports that Gov. 
Dewey tested the echoes in Grand Canyon. 
He murmured, “We want Dewey,” and as 
the words came back a thousand times, he 
smiled and said, “Gentlemen, I am in your 
hands.” —Omaha W orld-Herald. 
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want in modern heating ! 


Perfection stands at the top in providing 
all the things you want in oil heating 
comfort. Since 1888, the highest standards 
of engineering and workmanship have 
produced dependable heaters for American 
homes .. . for your better living. 
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Enjoy the clean, comfortable warmth of 


Modern PERFECTION Oil Heat! 


Uniform Heat quick radi- advanced Perfection engineering 

ating and circulating warmth al- over the years. 

ways there, day or night, when and eas :, 
y Gay or mig Blower~— addition of Blower 

where you want it. No. 24 will carry heat to far 


corners and other rooms, 


Quiet Operation a silent 


servant producing the quick, clean 


Automatic Control — you 
can have fully automatic operation 
with an outside fuel supply tank 
end Accmory Mo. 12. comfort of better living. 

; and_no coal to carry, no fires to 
Clean Burning soot-free, build, no ashes to empty, no soot- 


smoke-free, odor-free, result of streaked walls to clean! 


PERFECTION 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Oil Burning Appliances for the Home 


Ivanhoe Model 2205 
Space Heater, 
other sizes available 


Firelight Portable 
Model750 for"'spot” 


heating anywhere 


PERFECTION STOVE CO. + 7910-A PLATT AVE. * CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 











Fords out Front 


with the up and coming! 











What Power ! 


Queenly Interiors 


Ford has a V-8 
and a Six 





You said it— 
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Treasure Chest 





